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Tue bill to suspend the right of habeas corpus in Ireland has 
assed in both Houses of Parliament without hinderance: the 
ommons passed it through all stages on Saturday, the Lords on 

Monday, and the Royal assent was given on Tuesday. This 

unhesitating promptitude signified the = with which the 

Representatives and Rulers of the English people are prepared 

to encounter rebellion. The statements of Ministers, setting forth 

the grounds of the measure, were received by both Houses as 
forms which it was very decorous to observe, but still merely 
forms: the part of the Ministerial speeches which was felt not 
to be supererogatory was that which accounted for the dela 

in advancing the measure—by the desire that the grounds for it 
should not only be in themselves unmistakeable, but also recog- 
nized by universal public opinion in this country. Sir Robert 

Peel gave his fiat without any qualifying strictures on Ministers, 

even for the delay. Some dissentients of course were found. In 

the Commons, a few simple-minded persons did not see the ridi- 
culousness of talking at such a time about “remedial measures ” ; 
and the amiable Mr. Sharman Crawford formally put a sentiment 
of that sort in the form of an amendment, which was seconded by 
the amusing John Reynolds. Mr. Feargus O'Connor, too, va- 

a about “ prin In the House of Lords, the Earl of 
Uenborough could not resist the opportunity of making himself 

conspicuous by some untimely criticisms. In both Houses, how- 
ever, these petty obstacles were overridden by an overwhelming 
and undivided majority. Cant and triviality were trampled 
down, as they always are in times of real action. The same good 
speed and peremptory advance which have marked the enactment 
ought to attend its execution. 

‘he stern reality of this measure affords a striking contrast 
with the explosion of the Repeat humbug in Parliament this 
week. Mr. John O'Connell had kept the adjourned debate on his 
motion for months on the Notice-paper; and in spite of the 
taunts of Sir Benjamin Hall, it had been postponed from time 
to time, until it was pushed off to this impossible season. The 
duty of putting it off had been shifted from Member to Member 
in the mover's absence, until at last, on Wednesday, it fell to Mr. 
Maxwell Fox to adjourn it sine die. At that stage, of the thirty- 
seven Irish Repeal Members, only seven thought it worth their 
while to attend. And so the farce is over. Mr. Grattan selected 
the occasion to make a speech of sober manner but inflammatory 
insinuation, which the House ought not to have heard. In this 
country, indeed, excuses are made for Mr. Grattan; but in Ire- 
Jand, where a lower standard of intellectual health prevails, he 
passes, as “‘ Tom Steele” did, for a person in possession of all the 
usual faculties, and therefore quite qualified to be followed as a 
leader. At such a time, in some way or other, the mouths of in- 
cendiaries, whether innocent or malignant, should be stopped. 

Sir William Molesworth has succeeded in making his long- 
announced metion on the expenditure and government of the 
Colonies. His speech was one of the ablest ever delivered in the 
House of Commons,—comprehensive in scope, clear in arrange- 
ment, close in texture, pregnant in illustrative facts. His theme 
was the existing system by which the Colonies are managed : to 
which he applied one test—the advantages derived, in proportion 
to the natural resources of the Colonies and the expenditure of 
the Mother-country. He separated the possessions subject to the 
Colonial Office into two classes—the “Colonies” which are 
valued as military posts, and the Colonies properly so called ; 
each class costing the Mother-country about two millions annu- 
ally. With the cost he compared the use made of the Colonies as 
outlets for emigration or markets for trade; he showed that to 
secure a favoured trade with the commercial Colonies we pay at 


the enormous rate of 30 per cent on the amount of the trade; and 
that we make no adequate use of the vast field for emigration. 
A large portion of the expense borne by the Colonies themselves, 
amounting also to about four millions annually, consists in the 
high salaries maintained for the purposes of the political patron- 
age enjoyed by the Imperial Government; the rate of expense 
being greatest in those Colonies which have no representative in- 
stitutions to check the outlay of public money. He did not 
propose to abandon any of our settlements—except the Falkland 
Islands—but to effect various reductions, which would save about 
2,000,000/. a year of direct Imperial outlay ; to extend the utility 
of the Colonies by extending colonization; and to compensate 
them for performing the duties of self-defence by allowing them 
a much more ample share of self-rovernment. It has been ob- 
jected, that Sir William Molesworth took a view of Colonial rela- 
tions too purely utilitarian: but he had a right so to limit his 
view for the nonce, and to apply a test which a good system 
ought to stand. Perhaps he does share a common error in esti- 
mating the advantages which we derive from our Colonies too 
exclusively by the balance of trade over cost; for it should be re- 
membered, that even without any profit to the state in that dis- 
tinct shape, the community derives advantage from the employ- 
ment in the subsistence for very many of its individual members, 
implied in all expenditure. But when Sir William showed that 
there is a far greater demand on our resources than there needs 
be, that we do not obtain all the returns for our money that we 
might, that bad management enhances the cost and waste b 
creating disaffection, and that the ratio of large cost and small 
ween might be inverted without sacrificing a single advantage 

onorary or substantial, his argument, although utilitarian in 
form, truly embraces the whole round of the Colonial question. 
In conclusion, he moved a resolution declaring the necessity of 
inquiry, with a view to reduced expenditure and better govern- 
ment. 

Ministers—or rather, the Colonial Office—by the agency of Mr. 
Hawes, met this motion with an evasive assent: Mr. Hawes did 
not oppose it; he agreed with Sir William Molesworth’s “ prin- 
ciples,” but pretended that Government is already acting just 
on the same principles. He admits the necessity of reform, but 
insists that there is reform already—in fact, that the system 
is excellent, and most successful! This he endeavoured to make 
out by a speech of studied prevarication. Sir William Moles- 
worth’s speech, however, is too cogent to be quite so easily 
evaded: it has revived the interest in Colonial affairs, and the 
unfinished discussion stands adjourned till Tuesday the 8th of 
August. Mr. Hawes's speech has also created an unusual sensa- 
tion ; but the feelings very generally avowed are quite opposite to 
those of admiration or respect. 

Mr. Charles Buller has introduced a measure to amend the 
levying of poor-rates, by substituting union charges for parochial 
charges in respect of removeable paupers, vagrants, and the cost 
of union establishments. The first of the three measures is embodied 
in Mr. Bodkin’s Act, which expires and is to be renewed. Va- 
grants are properly chargeable on no particular parish, and the 
law which makes them so encourages frauds and paltry squabbles 
in the endeavour to pass off tramping paupers from one parish to 
another. The advantages derivable from the union workhouse, 
negative as well as positive, do not at all correspond with the 
number of paupers belonging to the parishes severally; and 
therefore the present plan, which apportions the charge of each 
parish according to the number of paupers sent in by each some 
years back, is quite fallacious. Mr. Buller’s bill effects very 
obvious improvements, as far as it goes. It is, however, a serious 
inroad on the system of parochial liability. 

The announcement of the Ministerial plan in Ireland has been 
received with a conflict of signs and symptoms, of detiance and 
trepidation. The first report reached Dublin on Saturday, the 
law itself on Wednesday. In that capital, and in the provinces 
as the news spread abroad, there was vast “ sensation,” but the 
overt acts of the excited people were not always proportionate to 
the show of excitement: in some places, the announcement pro- 
voked declarations that the people wvu/d rise—some day; in 
others, the tumult took the shape of an impromptu disruption of 
| the treasonable Clubs. The leaders, Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. 
| Meagher, and others, made a sudden movement into remoter dis- 
| tricts; but whether to escape, or to levy war, did not at once ap- 
| pear. There was immense agitation, but nothing distinct. The 
| Irish nation has not yet “risen,” but it has killed one policeman, 

These equivocal phanomena were followed by a host of ru- 
mours, which at last came to a head in the seditious or stockjob- 
bing fabrication that reached London on Thursday, with reports 








| of open rebellion, military defeat and disaffection, on the border 
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of Tipperary. The structure of these rumours bore internal 
marks of being framed by one hand, and by the evening the 
fraud was exposed in Parliament. At the same time, Ministers 
admitted that the district in question is in a very turbulent and 
dangerous state. 





The loyal English town of Liverpool pays a heavy penalty for 
being the principal English port in the Irish traffic, by being also 
the foremost place to receive bad importations from that unhappy 
land—now shoals of pauperism, then death-laden clouds of fever, 
and again a heavy consignment of rebellion. The Irish enrolled 
as members of Rebellion Clubs in Liverpool number 8,000. The 
loyal citizens have naturally taken alarm, and have petitioned 


Parliament for the special extension of the Habeas Corpus Sus- | 


pension Act to their town. 

Very just objections are made to the adoption of any such 
measure for England, as implying a declaration of dangers that 
do not exist on this side of St. George’s Channel. But when 
Liverpool is somewhat contemptuously told to help itself, and 


‘referred to the example of London on the 10th of April, the 


justice is not so obvious. In preserving order, the citizens of 

ondon had to deal mainly with the turbulent of their own town ; 
the Irish being but a small proportion. Liverpool, however, is 
subject to a direct invasion of the alien rebels. Even in London 
the civil power derived vast moral strength from the powerful 
support of a large military force; and we notice that the Execu- 
tive Government is, very properly, concentrating a large array of 
soldiers on Liverpool. In lieu of any exceptional measure to sus- 


end the Habeas Corpus, therefore, an active exercise of the ordi- | : : Seer: ; 
P ~~ . ceil] would be invented, and the real force of the organization would remain untouched. 


nary police authority, with the ready support of efficient military | 


bodies, will amply provide for the public safety. 





The foreign news of the week is comparatively unimportant. 
In France, the Finance Minister of M. Cavaignac’s Government 
has exhibited a wholesome candour, and confessed to a very 
large deficiency of revenue, where his mystifying predecessor had 
boasted a surplus: an account bad enough in itself, but implying 
im its avowal a healthy resolve to deal with reality. M. Thiers 


has stolen a march on M. Proudhon; whose scheme of confisca- | 


ting one-third of landed property has been condemned by antici- 
pation, in a report from the historian-statesman. 

Spain is absorbed in a speculation, if not an intrigue, among 
accoucheurs in the Palace ; while Cabrera’s Carlist revolt is by no 
means in a flourishing state. 


The King of Naples has “ protested ” against the call of the | 


Duke of Genoa to the Sicilian throne ; threatening an invasion 
ofthe island: will Naples again help a Bourbon against the 
children of Etna! Some lesser victories of the Italians over the 
Austrians do not favour the retrograde pretensions of the ‘ Lazza- 
rone infermo.” 

The German Diet has thrown out hints that it means to snatch 
Limburg from Holland! Hostilities ave suspended for a while in 
Schleswig- Holstein. 

From India come reports of serious plots at Lahore; corrobo- 


rated by the summary hanging of two natives of rank in the ser- | 


vice of the Ranee, for treasonable intrigues. 

From the United States, Presidential statistics—the bill for the 
Mexican war, or part thereof; showing forty-eight million dol- 
lars of direct military payments, besides very many more mil- 
lions sunk in other shapes. The Irish in the Union continue to 
meet, but do not yet come over very freely to depose Queen 
Victoria and exterminate England. 


Pebates and Broceedings in Warliament. 
Sepition AND REBELLION IN IRELAND. 

The House of Commons held an extraordinary sitting on Saturday, to 
hear and consider the application of the Government for additional powers 
towards putting down sedition and preventing rebellion in Ireland. Shortly 
after noon, Lord Joun Russe.v rose and moved, 

* That leave be given to bring in a bill to empower the Lord-Lieutenant, or 
other Chief Governor or Governors of Ireland, to apprehend and detain for a time 
to be limited [until the Ist day of March 1849] such persons as he or they 
shall suspect of conspiring against her Majesty’s person and government.” 

Lord John grounded this application on the proof of three positions,— 
that the present state of Ireland is fraught with evil, and full of dangerous 
portent; that there are means suflicient to produce extensive injuries if 
outbreak be not prevented; and that the measure he proposed is appropri- 
ate to tle juncture. 

In regard to his first point, Lord John observed that he did not rely on secret 
information, or on evidence possessed by the Government alone, but on facts which 
are patent and notorious to all. He took a view of the phases through which 
political agitations in Ireland had gone from the date of Catholic Emancipation 
downwards. The late Mr. O'Connell always professed his faith that no political 
object was worth one single drop of blood, and insisted that his object in assem- 
bling vast concourses of his countrymen was but to exhibit in an imposing shape 
their intensity and unanimity of opinion. Towards the end of Mr. O'Connell's 
life there broke away from the old Repeal Association a body of men, who, under 
the name of Confederates, assumed new principles of political faith and action. 
These, at first covertly and ambiguously, but afterwards more openly, put forward 
the object of total separation of Ireland from the dominions of the Crown. Un- 
der certain lax conditions of allegiance to this country, they held that no counsels 


| absolutely necessary to be granted. 


| its purpose, as seizing the persons of those who head the movement. 


“ We hold the present existing Government of this island, and all existing rights of 
property in our soil, to be mere usurpation and tyranny, and to be null and void ag of 
moral effect ; and our purpose is to abolish them utterly, or lose our lives in the attempt. 
The right founded on conquest, and affirmed by laws made by the conquerors them. 
selves, we regard as no other than the right of the robber on a larger scale. We owe 
no obedience to laws enacted by another nation without our assent, nor respect to as. 
sumed rights of property which are starving and exterminating our people. The pre. 
sent salvation and future security of this country require that the English Government 
should at once be abolished, and the English garrison of landlords instantly expelled.” 

Lord John then marshalled his proofs of his second point—the means towards 
a successful rebellion which now exist in Ireland. Till lately, he bad thought 
these insignificant, or at least so small that the advantage of crushing the eyj] 
they threatened would not compare with the good of preserving the perfect 
liberty of opinion which the subjects of this country have a right to enjoy, 
Lately, however, all the accounts from Ireland concur with the statement of Lord 
Clarendon, that the change in the feelings of the people within the last week or 
ten days has been the most rapid and complete ever known even in Ireland. Lord 
John read extracts of reports from the Irish Constabulary, giving the particulars 
from day to day, since about the 3d July, of the progress of the Club organization 
throughout the counties of Louth and Meath, North of Dublin and Wexford, and 
more particularly Waterford and Tipperary in the South. At first there was little 
secrecy about the movement; but latterly the mode has been to call a meeting for 
political purpose, at which violent speaking occurs, and on the moment to organize 
a clu, whose proceedings thenceforth are conducted with guarded secrecy. The 
tumultuous rising at Carrick-on-Suir proves the extent and seriousness of the 
Club organization, and of the temper of its members: had the offence chanced to 
be unbailable of the prisoners in whose behalf the manifestation was made, it is 
morally certain that those prisoners would have been rescued by the peasantry, 
and that rebellion would then have actually begun. 

Lord John was brief in his third point—the appropriateness of his proposed 
measure to the juncture. Though the general object of the movement is per- 
fectly notorious, the secret tactics adopted are such that the means of procuring 
evidence to put it down under the present law are difficult of attainment. The 
stringent law against training is evaded in its letter by taking care not to use 
any military word of command; if any new law were contrived, new means of evasion 


Lord John knows no remedy so straightforward, so direct, and so immediate in 
By the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act, neither inconvenience nor danger will be 
inflicted on the innocent. Thatsuspension Lord John did not hesitate therefore to 
ask of Parliament. He felt that he might have asked that measure at an earlier 
period. (General and marked cheering.) But it had seemed to him that an 
extraordinary law to suspend the liberties of a great part of the kingdom, if 
yassed by a small majority—nay, without an almost unanimous concurrence of the 
fouse—if passed amid conflicting debates, and against a minority including men 
of undoubted integrity and love of social order, who doubted the necessity for 
such a measure—it had seemed to him that a law so passed, would lose a great part 
of its efficacy in Ireland, and would not tend perfectly to the pacification of that 
country. Government had therefore waited till the proofs were notorious and 
glaring, and the conviction universal that the measure now asked is the one 
In conclusion, Lord Jolin earnestly de- 
precated any delay by present debatings. Let but this measure be speedily 
assed, and he would give every facility to a debate on the general condition of 
ee} and the past policy of Government thereon. He stood responsible for 
proposing this measure, and he confidently asked the House to accept its own 
responsibility; to aveid delay which may cause the losing of lives, and be mind- 
ful of the blessings which prompt action may yet preserve. 

Mr. FearcGus O'Connor saw in the recent course of Government and in 
this measure but a repetition of the ancient courses of the Whigs— 

An apparently candid admission of existing evils; a demand for coercive laws, 
with profuse promises of remedial measures afterwards; but no sooner has tran- 
quillity been restored than they have turned round and denied the necessity, or 
have neglected the application of the promised remedies. Mr. O'Connor inveighed 
against the policy of Mr. O'Connell, which had resulted only in the government 
of Ireland by patronage and dinner-table intrigue. He referred to recent events 
in Paris and Berlin, to the position of Austria and Italy, and to America lying 
only fourteen days’ sail from the seabord of Ireland; and asked whether Parlia- 





ment could hope to maintain the position of a restrictive Monarchy in this coun- 


Does Lord John hope to tie up the Irish mind with red tape, and cram it 
into a Government box? He declared, “ he was not for Repeal: he was for 
total separation of Ireland from England.” If France had gained Waterloo, and 
the broad lands of the Bedford family had been restored to their Catholic owners, 
would not Lord John with his dying breath have enjoined his children to struggle 
unceasingly for the recovery of their rights? [Lord Jolin Russell here took ,up 


try? 





| from the table the Oath of Allegiance, and, amidst vociferous cheering, pushed it 


significantly to Mr. O'Connor; who stopped and hesitated in his speech. Recover- 
ing himself, he continued.] He thought he best observed the oath just pointed 
out to him, by struggling to preserve to the Queen that portion of her dominions 
which could be best secured to her. He repeated his hope that Ireland would one 
day free herself from the yoke and dominion of England: every Saxon in the 
House would hold the same creed if Ireland were now England's master. He 
knew how dangerous it was to pay a compliment to Sir Robert Peel; but he had 
no doubt he would give his consent to this measure, forgetful of the opposition 
the Whigs oflered to his far less sweeping bill. He confessed, too, not only his 
belief that had Sir Robert remained in office no need would have arisen for this 
bill, but that Sir Robert was the only man to whom all classes in this country 
looked with confidence. 

Sir Roperr Peet responded to this allusion by a prompt avowal of his 
decided support to the bill. 

“1 am gratified,” he said, “by the anticipation that I should give to the mea- 
sure proposed by the Government a decisive and cordial support—a support not 
qualified by the reminiscences of past contentions—a support not qualified by 
party recriminations. (Loud cheers.) Sir, I look to the state of Ireland; I look 
to the combination which exists; I look to the avowals of the parties who head 
that combination; I give them credit for veracity; and, giving them credit for 
veracity, I believe there exists in Ireland at this moment a wicked conspiracy to 
deprive the Queen of her crown and government in that country. Such being my 


| impression, trusting to the avowal of the Confederates, I take my part with the 


of the Sovereign of this country should influence either the legislation or the ad- | 


ministration of Ireland. The “moral force” doctrines of the late Mr. O’Con- 
nell were discarded, and in their stead physical force and rebellion were openly 
advocated. The promulgation of these doctrines has been aided by the phy- 
sical miseries of the potato failure and the consequent famine, and by the 
political-excitement of Continental revolutions. Lord John indicated by = 
tions from the speeches of Jeaders, and by extracts from the Nation, the United 
Irishman, and the Irish Felon; how doctrines in favour of political rebellion grad- 
ually degenerated into doctrines of open war against all social guarantees in favour 
of property and life. Witness this extract from a letter signed “ James F. Lalor,” 
in alate number of the Jrish Felon— 


Crown of this United Kingdom against the conspirators who are arrayed against 
it.” Possibly a case for earlier interference might Lave been made out; but he 
agreed with Lord John Russell, that before the House sanctioned a proposal to re- 
strict the liberties of a large body of the Queen’s subjects, it should feel a strong 
impression—and the public mind too should feel a strong and decided impression 
—that further delay would be dangerous to the empire. But this danger ap- 
peared so imminent now, that if nothing were done a desolating warfare would 
begin as soon as Parliament rises. “In such a warfare, the Crown would doubt- 
less prevail at last, but only after great devastation of property and great loss of 
life—after the loss of life by many innocent persons—the loss of life by many who 
may have joined in rebellion from doubt as to your ultimate intentions. But this 
I believe, that if the Crown should fail in reéstablishing its authority, you will 
then have substituted for the government under which you live, by far the most 
cruel, debasing, and sanguinary desolation, that can prevail in a civilized country. 

(Loud cheers.) Sir Robert especially urged promptitude: if there had been de- 
lay, the reason is the greater for immediate action. He for one was perfectly pre- 
pared to consent to the suspension of all ordinary forms standing in the way of 
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the immediate embodiment of these opinions in an act of Parliament. If, more- 











over, additional powers were necessary, he hoped no delay would interpose in their | 


statement to Parliament. : 

Sir Robert recurred to Mr. Feargas O'Connor's speech. 
fend the Monarchy of Enugland against the mock King of Munster—( Cheers and 
laughter)—and against his own pretensions also in a subordinate degree. (Loud 
cheers.) The King of Munster! (Shouts of laughter.) This gentleman who 
when Royal authority is ascribed to him, says, ‘ Not yet, not yet Y—I for one 
am not prepared to exchange the mild Supremacy of Queen Victoria for this 
new King of Munster. (Loud cheers.) The noble Lord showed Mr. O'Connor 
the oath by which he swore to bear true allegiance to her Majesty Queer Victoria; 
upon which the honourable gentleman said, ‘ And am I not fulfilling the oath of 
allegiance when 1 am trying to insure for her Majesty the loyalty of her faithful 
subjects in Ireland ?” Mr. O'Connell might have said that, tor he was the enemy 
of separation, and he wished to maintain the golden link of the Crown. But the 
honourable gentleman the Member for Nottingham declared for a separation 
between England and Ireland. Now, if the honourable gentleman means that by 
a separation Ireland is still to rem in connected with the United Kingdom, and i 
to form an integral part of it, why was he scared by che Oath of Allegiance ? 
(“Hear, hear!’) On seeing the oath, he declared that he was faithfully discharging 
his obligations by preserving for her Majesty the allegiance of her Irish subjects 
and her rightful dominions in Ireland.” 

Mr. O'Coxnon—* Her English dominions.” 

Sir Ronerr Peet—* Ol! her English dominions. Let me remind the honour- 
able gentleman, that the oath was taken without equivocation or mental reser- 
vation. ‘The allegiance promised was an allegiance on the part of Ireland as fully 
and completely as on the part of England; and if the honourable gentleman took 
the oath with a secret reservation to be a faithful and loyal subject of this part of 
the United Kingdom, but reserved to himself a latitude with regard to Ireland, and 
a perfect right to sever Ireland from her Majesty's dominions, then I say that he 
possesses a latitude of consideration so large that there can be no value in his 
oath of allegiance.” (“ Hear, hear!”) 

In conclusion, Sir Robert replied to Mr. O’Connor’s question, was it possible | 
to maintain a restricted Monarchy in this country? “ Looking at what 
has taken place on the chief arena of these revolutionary movements—taking | 
Paris and France as my example—looking at the Government which 
existed before February, the securities for the public liberty, the state of 
the revenue, the condition of the manufacturing classes, the principles which 
were acted upon with respect to the reward of labour—looking at what 

ssed in February-—looking at what passed in the interval of three or four 
months until June, when the new Government, which was founded upon the barri- 
cades of February, was exposed to the most violent attack by those whose hopes 
were disappointed—looking at all those circumstances—avoiding any reflection | 
upon them, and only drawing au example for the guidance of the people of this 
country,—I say, so far from what has passed inducing me to distrust the ad- 
vantages of a limited Monarchy—to believe its foundations are less secure—to 
believe that there is less affection for the person of the Sovereign, or less rational 
conviction in favour of the advantages of a limited Monarchy; looking to the 
experience of the last six months, | retain an increased conviction that the | 
Monarcliy of this country is secure, and is endeared by numerous considerations 
and associations to the aflectionate support and devotion of the people of this 
country.” 

Mr. Osnorne confessed embarrassment as to his course. 

He at first had resolved to absent himself from the debate; but on reflection, | 
he thought it would be unworthy to shrink from taking his full responsibility in | 
passing this measure; for he believed in his heart that the persons whom it was 
directed against made Repeal but a pretext for murder and poe. But he did 
not conceal his strong conviction that remedial measures have been wrongfully 
withheld; and he should not consent that the bill should continue in operation till 
March 1849. The House should rather sit from month to month henceforward, | 
that this bill may go forth hand in hand with healing and conciliating measures. | 
He would himself bring before the House his long-considered convictions that 
there should be some modification of the act of Union. 

Mr. SHarmMan Crawrorp could not express the pain he felt in per- 
forming his duty of dividing against the present bill. 

He desired to see peace, and this bill would bring no peace. Ile admitted that 
liberty must be restrained in times of crisis; but never, in such a case as this, 
without accompanying measures of amelioration and social improvement. The 
Government has neglected the use of the powers within its hands: if it had used 
these, its troops and its Felony Bill would have prevented the present head being 
gained by sedition. But now, a new coercion act will be a vain measure: physi 
cal force cannot now prevent resistance to rents and taxes, and disorganization of 
society. He therefore felt bound to move as an amendment, “ That the present 
distracted state of Ireland arises from misgovernment, and from the want of re- 
medial measures, without which no coercive measures could restore either order 
or content to the country.” 

Mr. Facan seconded the amendment. Mr. DanreL CALaGuan 
thought that every Irish Member who should support the proposed mea- 
Mr. Joun Rernoups wished by re- 











| 


sure would commit political suicide. 


medial measures to preserve until the end of time the union of England | 
| ways, 


and Ireland, already six hundred years old. 

Mr. Hume repudiated with extreme warmth the doctrines of Mr. O'Con- 
nor, and of his paper the Northern Star. 

He protested against the supposition that this bill would remove the social evils 
of Ireland. Le repeated his oft-expressed belief that religious discontents are the 


root of those evils; and that if civil and religious liberty were extended as widely | 


in Ireland as in England and Scotland, tranquillity would pervade that country. 


He unwillingly supported the bill, to maintain the peace of the country; but he | 


urged the bringing forward of remedial measures immediately—tomorrow— 

A Membern—* Tomorrow is Sunday.” 

Mr. Hume—* The better day the better deed.” The House could not be better 
employed than in giving justice and peaee to Ireland. 

fr. Diskarti honoured the frankness and simplicity with which Lord 
John Russell had come to the House for this measure. 

He came, not with a green bag filled with anonymous authorities, and facts too 
grave and mystic to be amply revealed to the country, but with a reference only 
to facts within the full knowledge of all. Mr. Disraeli believed this movement was 
neither an agrarian nor a religious one, nor one arising from a perverted sentiment 
of nationality: he thought it neither more nor less than an external, a Conti- 
nental, and a Jacobin movement, in favour of a system of universal plunder and 
unmitigated violence; he thought it should be met by a courage equal to the 
audacity of its leaders, and by a power beyond their violence. 

Sir Dennam Norreys, even if he should be committing a political sui- 
cide, nevertheless gave his unhesitating support to the measure. He ex- 
claimed to Ministers— 

“It is to save my country from the precipice which I see her rushing upon, to 
Save my poor wretched countrymen from the miseries that will otherwise be 
brought upon them, that I call upon you at once to seize the heads of this con- 
Spiracy, and not allow bad men to lead the people on any longer.” ( Cheers.) 

Mr. SapLier supported the measure, because of its primary object, and 
although he thought the evils which taint the body corporate of Irish 
society to the bone are wholly due to the default of Ministers. Mr. HEn- 
RY Drummonp, Mr. NewpeGate, Mr. Grogan Mr. Mountz, Sir W. H. 
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sarkON, Colonel Dunne, and Mr. Scuuty, also supported the measure; 
some cf them with censures on Ministers. 

On a division, Mr. Crawford's ameudnent was negatived, by 271 to 8; 
and the original motion was carried. ‘ 

Sir Lucius O'BR1eN rose to say a few words on his vote in favour of the 





| motion— 


| agreed to the first 


| either fighting or failing. 





lis original feeling was, considering that a near relative of his own would 
most probably be one of the first persons to come under the operation of the bill, 
that it would be more delicate to absent himself from the House: but, reflectin 
that his opinions on the present posture of Irish affairs might be misinterpreted, 
he overruled his feelings, and concluded it would be patriotic and decorous to 
attend in the House and take part inthe debate. (Loud and general cheering.) 

Lord Joun Russevy said, as the House had so unequivocally pro- 
nounced its opinion, it would doubtless agree tu pass the bill through its 
lifferent stages without delay. He moved the second reading 

Mr. Reyxnoips and Mr. Danter CaLacuan objected, and desired a 
divisi but did not persist against the general feeling. Sir Grorcr 
GReEY answered Mr. Hump, that every warrant issued under the act would 
be recorded as a memorial of facts for the review of Parliament. 

The bill was read a second time; and the House went into Committee. 

On the suggestion of Viscount INGrestrReE, it was read from the table, 
clause by clause. Lord Joun Russet explained, that it only differed 
from the bill of g the proviso protecting Members of Parlia- 
ment. The has been to treat Members in 
criminal cases on the same footin If a Member be 
arrested to impede his Parliamentary functions, Ministers will be responsible 




















course of modern legislation 


with other subjects. 


to the country for so iniquitous an act. 

Mr. Osnornne moved that the oper ition of the bill be limited to the Ist 
1848. But, to his surprise, the Irish Members were unani- 
him, and h his amendment. In reply to Mr. 

is no standing order in the 
this character, containing ne 


September 
mously against » withdrew 
Osborne, the CuarmMAN stated that tl 
with a 






way of unchecked progres 
money clauses. 

The usual forms having been gone through, Lord Joun Russert moved 
the third reading. This was agreed to without division, and the bill was 
passed. Mr. Bernal was desired to carry it to the House of Lords, (which 
had met at four o'clock, in order that the Royal assent might be given 
to a number of bills.) and desire their Lordships’ concurrence; but he 
found (about half-past six) that they had adjourned. 

On Monday, the Lords, on the motion of the Marquis of Lanspowne, 

reading of the bill as a matter of course. Lord Lans- 
downe then proposed to pass it through all the other stages forthwith; and 
in support of the measure, made a statement supplementary to that made 
in the House of Commons by Lord Jobn Russell on Saturday. 

The Club organization, h said, x ipidly increases with each hour's delay ; and 
he quoted from the last manifestoes issued by the Confederate leaders in their 
papers since learning the measures of the Government. Mr. Brennan, in the Jrish 
Felon published on Saturday, counsels the young Irishmen to shoulder their pikes 





| and march, and declares—* I think we had better front our fate at once, and be 


free in death, if we cannot live in freedom. Brothers, let your watchword be 
‘ Now or never—now and for ever.’” Mr. J. F. Lalor, in the same paper, says— 
“In the case of Ireland now, there is but one fact to deal with, and one question 
to be considered. The fact is this, that there are at present in occupation of our 
country some forty thousand armed men in the livery and service of England”; 
and he proceeds—* The question is, how best and soonest to kill and capture 
those forty thousand men.” He declares in favour of an instant rising—* If re- 
quired to state my own individual opinion, and allowed to choose my own time, 
1 certainly would take the time when the full harvest of Ireland shall be stacked 
in the haggards. But not unfrequently God selects and sends his own seasons 
and occasions; and oftentimes, too, an enemy is able to foresee the necessity of 
In the one case we ought not, in the other we surely 
cannot, attempt waiting for our harve st-home. If opportunity offers, we must 
dash at that opportunity; if driven to the wall, we must wheel for resistance. 
Wherefore, let us fight in September, if we may—but sooner, if we must.” 
Lord Lansdowne had some satisfaction in closing his quotations from the same 
letter with the following one, indicates in the leaders a hesitation to begin 
— Meanwhile, however, remember this, that somewhere and somehow, and b 
somebody, a beginning must be made. Who strikes the first blow for Ireland ? 
Who draws first blood for Ireland? Who wins a wreath that will be green for 
ever?” He believed that the hesitation here betrayed would be confirmed, and 
that no one would be found to “strike the first blow,” if this bill were passed 
without delay. [We follow the reports in the daily papers: but we suspect that 
Lord Lansdowne quoted from the /risk Felon, or meant to quote, the following 
passage, which occurs in the same paper with the one just cited—* For remar 
you this, and recollect it—that somewhere, and somehow, and by somebody, 
a beginning made; and that the first act of resistance is - 
and must be ever, premature, imprudent, and dangerous. Lex- 
ington was premature, Bunker's Hill was imprudent, and even Trenton was 
dangerous.” } He ended by moving that the public safety required that this bill 
be forwarded with all possible despatch; and that, notwithstanding the Standing 
Orders, the Lord Chancellor be enabled to put the question of each stage of the 
measure, at such times as the House might think necessary. 

Lord BrovuGuam thought it absolutely necessary to give the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland the dangerous powers conferred by this bill; and he wil- 


which in 


must be 


lingly seconded Lord Lausdowne's motion. 
But it would be a fallacy to suppose the measure was wanted to secure the Bri- 


| tish empire in Ireland, or to prevent a disseverance: it was required only to pre- 


} 


vent efforts at disseverance, which, though they must end in the discomfiture 
of the rebels, would be made in all the horrors of bloodshed and confusion, and 
would fall heaviest on the innocent and peaceable. He observed that one of the 
worst of the papers which had been read to the House was the production of a 
person now in prison for sedition: he hoped there was law to prevent this, and 
that it would be made impossible to convert prisons into places whence new de- 
clarations of treason might be made and sedition be sowed broadcast among 
the people. 

The Earl of Wicktow also insisted particularly on this point. Lord 
,ANSDOWNE said that inquiry had already been made, and there was rea- 
son to believe that none of the writings professing to be written in New- 
gate prison had really been written there, but by persons still at large, on 
behalf of and in the name of the prisoner. 

The Earl of ELLENBoRovGH believed, that if this bill had been intro- 
duced eight months earlier, it would have prevented a rebellion, which it 


| will now only precipitate. 


Nothing will now prevent a rebellion in the South but an arming of the North. 
If the Government go into the struggle without organization of the well-af- 
fected, and without the arming of friends, it will place the country in the condi- 
tion of having to undergo a long and bloody contest, while it had the means of 
rendering it short, if not of preventing its possibility. ’ 

Lord Lanspowne replied with some warmth, that with respect to the 
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time and the necessity, the reasons for and against the present measure, 
and upon the whole course taken by Government, he would meet Lord 
Ellenborough at a fitting opportunity. Meanwhile, he would not be pro- 
voked into replying to the only speech of the kind that had been delivered 
in either House of Parliament. 

The Earl of GLENGALL rose to allude to a point lately referred to. He 
had great pleasure in declaring that all the accounts he received from Tre- 
land—and they were numerous—agreed in describing the conduct of the 
Roman Catholic clergy as most satisfactory and praiseworthy. : 

Lord Lansdowne’s motion was unanimously agreed to; and the bill 
passed through all its stages very quickly. 

On Tuesday at noon, the Royal assent was signified by Commissioners. 

THe Fasricatep Rerort FROM IRELAND. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, amidst profound attention, Mr. 
Mons Lt alluded to the reports received that day in London from Liver- 
pool, purporting to announce open rebellion in Ireland, defeat of troops, 
disaffection among the soldicrs, &c.; and asked for Ministerial explanations. 


Sir Gzorcr Grey made the desired statement. 

He had reason to believe that the intelligence received by the electric telegraph 
was destitute of foundation. It was first transmitted to him by Mr. Ricardo; 
whom he at once requested to communicate by telegraph with the Mayor of Liver- 
pool; and the following facts were ascertained. The information was conveyed 
to the office of the Electric Telegraph Company, early on Thursday morning, 
having been directed to a news-agent, who communicated it to that office, and left 
with him by acabman. With it was sent a letter purporting to be written by 
Mr. Conway of the Dublin Evening Post office, dated Wednesday, and containing 
these sentences—“ Mr. Conway has just received from Cashel most frightful 
news; which is now being put into type for a second edition. He sends a slight 
outline to Messrs. Wilmer and Smith, by special engine from Kingston; and they 
will get it by telegraph in time for second editions. The wy is sent bya 
Queen’s messenger, who is charged with Government despatches.” The cabman 
said that the parcel was given him by a Queen’s messenger, who was said to have 
left Liverpool for London by a special train at six o'clock. No messenger came 
by train at that hour, and no such intelligence had been are over to Liverpool 
by the usual packet. Sir George believed that the report had been fabricated 
from malicious motives; and measures had been taken to discover and punish its 


author. 

Sir —- took the opportunity of stating, that Sir Charles Napier’s fleet 
had reached the Cove of Cork, at a most opportune time to support the 
troops. Those troops were ready at any moment to discharge their duties with 
gallantry and efficiency, and any imputations on their fidelity were utterly false 
and fallacious. 

Mr. GeorGE ALEXANDER HamILton asked whether it was the wish of 
Government that gentlemen connected with Ireland should leave London 
and repair to their own districts; Mr. Hamilton intimating that they placed 
themselves at the disposal of the Executive. 

Sir Gzorce Grey replied— 

“Sir, several gentlemen connected with Ireland have called upon me in the 
course of the day, stating their readiness to proceed immediately to Ireland to 
render their services available in the service of the country; and, though I have 
every reason to believe the information which has been alluded to entirely desti- 
tute of truth, yet the state of the country where the insurrection is reported is 
such, that I think Irish gentlemen of property and influence cannot do better 
than proceed to that country, and use their efforts in their respective neighbour- 
hoods where they have influence in the maintenance of order.” 

Sir Arruur Brooke hoped that the well-affected in Ireland would be 
sufficiently supplied with arms and ammunition: in the North they have 
only rusty yeomanry rifles and muskets. 


A discussion arose on the expediency of postponing the Landlord and | 
Tenant Bill in the absence of the Irish Members; Ministers proposing to 
lay it aside for a fortnight; which met the approval of the House. In this 
discussion, Lord Joun Russext repeated the wish expressed by his col- 
1 —= 

“Although the reports that have been referred to are, I trust, happily without 
foundation, yet the accounts received from the Lord-Lieutenant show that at Car- 
rick-on-Suir, and other places, persons whom I need not name have been doing 
their utmost to rouse the people to rise at once in rebellion, and to urge them on 
to immediate insurrection. I think that this fact is quite enough to show that it 
is desirable that gentlemen connected with Ireland should immediately go to that 
country.” 

Mr. Scutvy rose, and abruptly asked if the noble Lord was prepared to give 





an answer as to the measures which had been repeatedly promised, and which had 
been contumaciously refused this session. (“ Oh ™) 

Lord Joun Russeti—* Sir, I deny the aftirmation introduced by the honour- | 
able Member ; and as to his question, I have only to say that Ithink the present duty | 
of the Government is to put down insurrection—( Loud cries of “ Hear, hear!") | 
—and we shall devote all our energies and means to that object. (Cheers. t 
can, therefore, give no other answer to the honourable Member.” (Loud cheering.) 





In the House of Lords, at the instance of Lord Brovamam, similar 
explanations were given by the Marquis of Lanspowne. ‘The Marquis | 
of LonponpDERRY seized the occasion to signify his hearty support of 
Ministers in their present course. 

Tne Irish Members Anp REPEAL. 

On Wednesday, on the reading of the order of the day for resuming the 
Repeal debate, Mr. Maxwett Fox moved that the order be discharged. 
He was prepared to go on with the debate, but thought it wrong to do so 
in the absence of the head of the Repeal agitation in Ireland; and parti- | 
cularly just now, he would not be a party to increasing a delusion, for 
Repeal is but Republicanism in disguise. The Speaker having started a | 
technical difficulty, Mr. Fox altered his motion to one that the debate be | 
further adjourned to that day three months. Sir Bengamin Hate believed | 
no intention existed from the first to divide on this question. Up to last 
Monday, the Irish Members had not resolved to bring on the division: they | 
then resolved they would do so, and circulars to that effect went round: | 
now, at twelve o'clock, they had the assurance to ask a postponement till 
next session! Mr. Reynowps replied tartly; and Mr. Henry Gratran 
complained that the endeavours of Irish Members to throw oil on the 
troubled waters of the times should lay them open to charges of insincerity 
and hypocrisy. The people, however, will never cease to war for a domestic 
government, that will not take from the living their constitution and their 
liberty, or refuse to the dead a shroud and a burial. 

Lord Joun Russext believed that a wise and considerate feeling alone 
had prompted the Irish Members to seek a postponement of discussions 
which would add to the irritation in Ireland. Lord John said, he would 
willingly take part in the debate at a future and more reasonable time for 
its renewal. It was agreed that the debate be postponed for three months. 


| ment. 


| is one of fraudulent squabbling between parish and parish. 


Sate or MortGacep Estates IN IRELAND. 


On Monday, the order of the day being the third reading of the En- 
cumbered Estates (Ireland) Bill, Sir Lucius O'Brien abandoned his 
intended opposition te the bill; and it was read a third time. On the mo- 
tion of the Soricrror-GENERAL, a clause was added with the object of 
protecting the interests of remainder-men in cases of sales by a tenant for life. 

Mr. Monsett moved the addition of Mr. Bouverie’s proposed clause, 
with the object of exempting conveyances under the act from the lease-for- 
a-year stamp, or its equivalent. ‘The Earl of Lincoxn pressed the adop- 
tion of this amendment on the Solicitor-General; and called on him to 
urge Ministers privately, if he thought he could not with decorum publicly, 
to reconsider the general subject of stamps on conveyances; with- 
out which the great boons intended to be the result of this measure will be 
but imperfectly realized. Lord Lincoln touched on the point of middle- 
men tenures of Ireland; a question with which this measure does not deal: 
he urged a separate consideration of and legislation upon it; and doubted 
not that if all parties would assist, means might be found, in purchases 
under this act, of setting a value on the interests of middlemen—a sort of 
barren encumbrances on the land—and paying them off out of the proceeds 
of the sale, so as to allow the occupant and his real landlord to come into 
beneficial codperation with each other. 

The clause was opposed by the Cuancettor of the Excnequver, Mr. 
Gou.sury, Mr. HENLEY, and others; and was rejected on a division, by 
114 to 55. 

Sir Lucius O'Brien moved two provisos,—that no land beyond what 
would pay off the encumbrances, and that no family mansion and demesne, 
should be sold. The Soricrror-GeNERAL opposed each. The first 
would be impracticable, or else would frustrate the intent of the act: the 
second is shown to be unnecessary, by the non-abuse of the unrestricted 
powers to sell mansions, &c. which are always found in wills and settle- 
ments. The provisos were negatived; and the bill was read a third time, 
and passed. 

Poor-LAw AMENDMENT. 


At a morning sitting of the House of Commons on Monday, Mr. CuaRLes 
Butier moved the second reading of the Poor-law Union Charges (No. 2) 
Bill; giving that full explanation of its provisions “which he ought to 
have undertaken when he brought in the bill.” 

With only half-a-year's experience of his office, Mr. Buller felt that it would be 
unjustifiable in him to propose large changes on speculative grounds: it was only 
on the pressure of urgent necessity that he called the attention of Parliament to 
make the considerable changes coutemplated by this bill. In the first place, the 
bill is intended to preserve and continue the Act 10th and 11th Victoria, cap. 110, 
which will expire on the 1st of October next; and so to carry out the principle 
that irremoveable paupers shall be charged no longer upon the parish, but upon 
the whole union. The first subject on which Mr. Buller proposes change is that 
of vagrancy; complaints regarding which are general. He does not think va- 
grancy an evil curable by act of Parliament; nor does he think that the principle 
of relief as now laid down can be altered for the better; but he does think that great 
control over the extent of the evil may be exercised in the administration of the law. 
He had therefore prepared a circular letter to the Poor-law Guardians, in which 
he inculcated a more discriminating spirit of administration, and engaged to take 
on himself the responsibility of whatever might be done in an honest spirit towards 
diminishing the present monstrous evils. This circular would be printed and 
presented to Parliament in a few days; and till that should be done, Mr. Buller 
asked further indulgence on this head. The incidental charges of vagrancy are 
now borne exclusively by the parish in which relief is applied for, or in which the 
relief officer happens to live; and many ingenious shifts and strategems are resort- 
ed to by parish authorities to throw these burdens on the shoulders of each other. 
The Guardians of one parish persuaded their relieving-officer that his merits were 
such that they must give him a new house to live in rent-free. On taking pos- 
session of his domicile, he discovered it was just on the confines of a rival parish; 
upon which, as a result, fell the whole burden of the vagrant relief which he dis- 
pensed. ‘The evil becomes the greater to individual parishes lecause the adminis- 
tration of the law is now wholly in the hands of the union authorities: the Union 
Board has little interest in preventing vagrancy in any particular parish, while 
the expenses of each parish are contributed by itself. Mr. Buller proposes to at- 
tack these evils by transferring the expenses of vagrancy from individual pa- 
rishes to the union, and making them a union charge; not to be assessed, however, 
as “establishment charges” are, but to be levied on equal contributions from all 
the valuable property in the union. Thus there will, for the first time, be esta- 
blished a uniform union rate. 

The question will then arise, can two principles of rating be concurrently used 
—one general and uniform, and the other on the old system of averages according 
to the presumed use made by each parish of the joint workhouse? or shall all 
union charges once for all be put upon a uniform system? ‘The old inequalities 
of parish mismanagement have ceased with the continuance of union manage- 
The duties of union officers, and those of the clerk to the Guardians in 
attending Board meetings and preparing Parliamentary returns, refer to unpauper- 
ized as well as pauperized parishes. Medical relief has become wide and general. 
The unpauperized parishes benefit even more than the pauperized by the deter- 
ring influence of union management. In fact, no line can be drawn where the 
services of officers cease to benefit the individual parishes of a union. But there 
is a particular abuse under the present mode, which will if unchecked by change 
bring the whole system of relief about our ears,—the abuse of clearing parishes, 
by pulling down cottages or letting them go to ruin, with the object of expelling 
paupers and lessening the parish averages. Indeed, the whole system of averages 
With a view to meet 
these evils, Mr. Buller brought forward the third change proposed by his bill, 
whereby establishment charges as well as all others are to be placed on a common 


| footing, and charged on one common fund, to be raised by a general union rate 


assessed on the rateable property of the whole union. A difficulty in the way of 
levying a general union rate is the inequality of the present assessments of dif- 
ferent parishes: would not the county-rate be a satisfactory basis? If no serious 
objections arose, he proposed as a general principle, that the union charges should 
be based on the valuation of each parish in the union to the county-rate. 

Ile anticipated a grave objection to the principle of his bill—that, in admittin 


| the principle of union rating, he had admitted the small end of the wedge, anc 


nothing less than a national rating would be the end of the change. But the 
House should not be deterred from doing right in a practical question by a fear 
that a good principle will be carried too far: all our old institutions may come 
down about our ears if thus upheld: it is often noticeable that resistance made to 
the small end of the wedge has resulted in its being driven in butt-end foremost. 
He confessed, with humiliation before enlightened reformers, that he was not yet 
converted to the unqualified doctrine of chargeability on union rather than paro- 
chial areas. Still, he could not contend against what he felt was a growing 
conviction against parochial rating, unless he could so modify it as to avoid pre- 
sent evils. He unhesitatingly condemned, as dangerous and impracticable, any 
system of national rating; though he admitted the fatal growth of feeling in that 
direction. On the whole, he adhered to parochial chargeability, but would throw 
the charge over as large an area as the union. 


‘YIM 
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The bill also made extra-parochial places chargeable with their own poor, un- 
Jess such places should prefer to be joined to a parish. : iN 

Mr. Henry expressed thankfulness for the calm and lucid exposition 
that Mr. Buller had given of an intricate and difficult subject, and for the 
frank statement he had made of his views. 

He looked on the remarks of Mr. Buller about rating as prognosticating the 
break-down of the whole of our parochial system. Relief should be made more 
a matter of police than it is at present. A proper distinetion between the | 
vagrant and the really destitute poor, however, would never be possible till va- | 
grancy were treated as an offence. As tothe union houses, instead of being a 
test of destitution, they do but afford under the present system an absolute premium 
to the idle and dissolute pauper. As to the subject of rating, Mr. Buller evaded 
the difficulties, rather than grappled with them; and these piecemeal changes 
from year to year will suddenly end in a national rating. Mr. Henley moved that | 
the second reading be taken that day six months. 

It was arranged that the debate should be continued on Thursday. 

The debate was continued on Thursday; the measure being supported 
by Mr. Rice and Mr. Vernon Smiru; opposed by Mr. Rounpett Pat- 
MER, Captain Pecuett, Mr. Wenry DrumMonp, and Mr. Bankes. On 
the motion of Sir Henry WiLLoucupy, the debate was again adjourned. 

COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 

On Tuesday, after a good deal of time had been occupied with other 
business, Sir WrttrAm MoL_esworru was at last enabled to introduce his 
motion on the Colonies. The secpe of his speech was to establish, “ first, | 
that the Colonial expenditure can be diminished without detriment to the 
interests of the empire; second, that the system of Colonial policy and go- 
vernment can be so amended as to insure more economical and altogether 
better government for the Colonies; and lastly, that by these reforms the 
resources of the Colonies would be developed, they would become more 
useful, and their inhabitants more attached to the British empire.” 

In speaking of the “Colonies,” he excluded the possessions of the East India 
Company. “The Colonial empire of Great Britain contains between four and 
five millions of square miles, an area equal to the whole of Europe and British 
India added together: of this vast space about one million ot square miles 
have been divided into forty different colonies, each with a separate govern- 
ment; four of them are in Europe, five in North America, fifteen in the West 
Indies, three in South America, five in Africa and its vicinity, three among the 
Asiatic islands, and five in Australia and New Zealand. The population of these 
colonies does not exceed five millions: of this number about 2,500,000 are of 
European race; of whom about 500,020 are French, about 350,000 lonians and 
Maltese, a few are Datch or Spanish; and the remainder, amounting to about 
1,600,000, are of English, Irish, or Scotch descent. Of the 2,500,000 inhabitants 
of the Colonies who are not of European race, about 1,400,000 are Cingalese and 
other inhabitants of Ceylon, and 1,100,000 are of African origin. In 1844, the 
date of the last complete return, the declared value of British produce and manu- 
factures exported to the Colonies amounted to about nine millions sterling. The 
whole Colonial expenditure of the British empire is about eight millions sterling 
a year; one half of which is defrayed by the Colonies, and one half by Great Bri- 
tain. That portion of the Colonial expenditure which is defrayed by Great Bri- 
tain consists of Military, Naval, Civil, and Extraordinary expenditure.” The 
net military expenditure of Great Britain on account of the Colonies, in 
the year 1843-4, the date of the last return, was 2,556,919/.; and un- 
der various heads, the same expenditure figures in the Parliamentary Estimates 
of the current year at 2,500,0002. He calculated that about forty-five ships, with 
a complement of 8,000 men, are employed on Colonial service; and the Naval ex- 

diture, exclusively of reliefs, a portion of the packet service, &c., would exceed 
,000,0002. The Civil expenditure, including about 27,000/. for the Colonial 
Office, and 20,0002. a year for Ecclesiastical establishmeuts, is about 300,000/. 
“ Lastly, under the head of extraordinary expenditure by Great Britain on ac- 
count of the Colonies, I put down such items as the insurrection in Canada, for 
which in the interval between 1838 and 1843 there were special grants to the 
amount of 2,096,0002; as the Kafir war, on account of which there is a special 
grant this year of 1,100,0002, and for which we shall have probably to pay eight 
or nine hundred thousand pounds more; as the Maori war in New Zealand, which 
at a low estimate will cost half a million; as 214,000/. for the payment of the 
debts of South Australia, in 1842; as relief of sufferers by fire and other disasters 
in the Colonies, for which we gave 50,0001. in 1846; as the risk of non-payment 
of loans, such as 236,000/. to be lent to the New Zealand Company, and this year 
716,000/. lent or to be lent to the West Indians; and innumerable other items. 
On the average of the last ten years, 200,000. a year would have been wholly in- 
adequate to cover the extraordinary expenditure of Great Britain on account of 
the Colonies. 1 will put it down, however, at 200,000/. a year; and I will omit 
all mention of the sums paid for emancipating the Negroes in the Colonies, and 
the civil expenditure on account of our attempt to suppress the slave-trade, which 
many persons would charge to the account of extraordinary Colonial expenditure.” 
Taking together the four heads that he had mentioned—Military, Naval, Civil, 
and Extraordinary—the total expenditure on account of the Colonies would 
amount to at least 4,000,000. a year; but he believed that the actual expendi- 
ture would be much greater. 

“The declared value of British produce and manufactures exported to the 
Colonies in the year 1844 was nine millions sterling, including one million’s worth 
of exports to Gibraltar, which are sent to Gibraltar to be smuggled into Spain. 
Therefore the expenditure of Great Britain on account of the Colonies amounts to 
nine shillings in every pound sterling of its exports; or, in other words, for every 
pound’s worth of goods that our merchants send to the Colonies, the nation pays 
nine shillings; in fact, a large portion of our Colonial trade consists of goods 
which are sent to defray the expenses of our establishments in the Colonies.” 

Now what are the advantages that we derive from our Colonial possessions ? 
Colonies are to be divided into two classes,—those useful fur political purposes, as 
military stations; and colonies properly so called, valuable for commercial pur- 

s. “Our military stations are Heiigoland, Gibraltar, Malta, the lonian Is- 
nds, Bermuda, the stations on the West coast of Africa, St. Helena, the Cape 
of Good Hope, the Mauritius, Hong-kong, Labuan, and the Falkland Islands, 
What do these stations cost us—of what use are they to this country? They 
are called the outposts of the British empire, and they are supposed to be useful 
in periods of war, for purposes of aggression.” But, so far removed from the 
centre of the empire, they would be sources of weakness rather than of strength 
in war, and in the event of a really serious struggle, like all outposts, would be | 
abandoned. He stated the cost of the stations that he had named. Tue Mediter- 
ranean Colonies, Gibraltar, Malta, and Ionia, with garrisons of 8,000 troops, cost 
about 500,000/.; besides a fleet of twenty-three ships and 5,000 men, costing about 
500,000/. The Bermudas have a garrison of 1,200 men, at a cost of 90,0000; 
besides G00,0002. spent in naval and ordnance works, which will take 260,000/. 
more to complete them. St. Helena costs 40,000/. a year; the West African set- 
tlements, 52,000/.; besides half a million spent annually on the vain attempt to 
suppress the slave-trade—but he excluded that from the Colonial expenditure. 
To abandon the fleet and the colony of Sierra Leone, would save the country at 
least 450,0000. a year. 

The Cape of Good Hope is not of much importance as a commercial colony. 
The declared value of our exports to it was 458,000, of our imports from it only | 
258,000/.; the military expenditure of 1843-4, 294,000, or 50 per cent on our | 
exports. In 1843, the troops numbered 2,951 rank and file; last year, at one | 
time, they numbered 5,470 rank and file. 





| 


“This increase was in consequence of the Kafir war; and for the same reason 
the fleet on this station was increased to nine ships, with a complement of 1,700 
men; which fleet must have cost this country at the rate of 170,000. a year. 
For that war we have already paid 1,100,000, and in all probability 800,0004. or 
900,0002. more will be required to close the account. The House will not be 
astonished at this expenditure, when it is informed, in the words of Sir Hai 
Smith, ‘that in the last bit of a brush with a Kafir chief called Sandilla, 56,0008, 
were expended in waggon-hire alone.’ One word with regard to that war; for it 
is a most striking instance of the pranks that Colonial Governors can play, of the 
little control that a Secretary of State for the Colonies can exercise over them, 
and of the dangers to which this country is perp-tually liable, under the present 
Colonial system, of having vast sums of money expended upon a worthless colony. 
The Cape of Good Hope is the Algeria of England. The Kafir war which has 
just terminated was, I believe, the fourth in the last thirty years. The one which 
preceded it is said to have cost this country half a million sterling. All these 
wars have originated from nearly the same cause,—namely, cattle-stealing along a 


le P . : = . ° —~ 
| frontier of upwards of 700 miles. Sometimes the Kafirs stole, or were accu 


of stealing, the cattle of the colonists; the colonists retaliated; then they came 
to blows; blood was shed; the Colouaial Government interfered; a large expendi- 
ture of public money ensued, to be paid for out of the Imperial treasury. This 
was the case in the last war. With regard to the origin of that war there isa 
great difference of opinion. Some persons, apparently with great reason, ascribe 
it to the discontinuance of the system of Sir Benjamin D'Urban, and the adoption 
of the mistaken policy of the Missionaries; and they maintain that the war was 


| inevitable, and only too long delayed by attempts to conciliate the Kafirs. Other 


persons, with much show of reason, ascribe its origin and its success to the haste 
and indiscretion of the Governor, Sir Peregrine Maitland. However this may be, 
the immediate cause of the war was this. A Kafir on the frontier stole an axe. He 
was arrested and sent off to prison. On the road a rescue was attempted; a con- 
flict ensued; on the one side a Kafir, on the other a Hottentot constable was 
slain; and the prisoner was rescued. Application was then made to certain Kafir 
chiefs to give up the offenders. They retused, on the grounds that the Colonial 
authorities were not entitled by treaty to send a Kafir to prison for such a trifle 
as stealing an axe, and that the blood of the Hottentot had been paid for in the 
blood of the Kafir first killed; and they entreated the Gevernor not to be in haste 
with forces, but to have a talk about the matter and try to understand it. How- 
ever, the Governor at once hastened to the frontier; by his orders Kafirland was 
invaded; but every arrangement was so ill made that our troops were repulsed; 
twice our baggage-waggons were cut off; and the victorious Kafirs, in their turn, 
invaded the colony. For months Sir Peregrine Maitland lived in the bush, enduring 
(according to his own account) unheard-of hardships; when he was very pro- 
perly superseded. Great was the amazement and indignation of his suc- 
cessor, Sir Henry Pottinger, at the state of affuirs which he discovered in the 
colony. He declares that he cannot give an ‘ adequate idea of the confusion, 
unauthorized expense, and (as he believed) attendant peculation which had ob- 
tained.’ In that peculation it is rumoured that men of high station were impli- 
cated. Numerous instances of reckless expenditure are stated in Sir Henry's 
despatches. One of a settlement on the Kat River, where the few inhabitants 
were, on the plea of defending the frontier, receiving rations at the rate of 21,0004. 
ayear. Another in the vicinity of a station called Block Drift, where rations had 
been regularly given toa number of Kafirs who had been fighting against us! 
Sir Henry attempted to put a stop to these abuses; and the war seemed to be 
drawing to a close, when, unfortunately, fourteen goats were lost. They were 
tracked across the frontier into the territory of a Kafir chief; he was required to 
restore them, and to give up the supposed thief. Twelve of the goats were im- 
mediately sent back; but the chief denied all knowledge of the other two, and of 
the thief, if there were one. Sir Henry Pottinger was not satistied. He ordered 
a secret expedition into Kafirland, to surprise the chief in question. The expedi- 
tion, as usual, failed; the chief escaped; the troops retreated, after having killed 
a few Kafirs, and carried off some head of cattle; and the war was kindled afresh. 
Throughout, Sir Henry Pottinger was thwarted by a divided command; and the 
greater portion of his troops were unsuited for the service which they had to per- 
form. For instance, old officers of the Peninsula, accustomed to regular warfare, 
were intent upon displaying their strategic skill in a contest with savages—hcavy 
dragoons mounted upon chargers, armed with rifles impossible to load on horse- 
back. English regiments, with their ordinary clothing and accoutrements, had, 
under the burning sun of Africa, to attack Kafirs skulking in a bush all but 
impenetrable to’ Europeans. In such a war, seven British regiments, with ar- 
tillery and engineers, were not a match for half the number of naked savages arm- 
ed with assegais. The war would never have been brought to a close, had it 
not been for the Colonial corps; who, composed of Hottentots, led on by brave and 
energetic young English officers, followed the spoor of the Kafirs, captured their 
cattle, and hunted them down like wolves. By these means Sir Henry Pottinger 
brought the war to a close, just as he was succeeded by Sir Harry Smith. Sir 
Harry Smith, in addition to other marvellous feats, has made the Kafir chiefs kiss his 
foot, has proclaimed himself their only Inkosi Inkulu (great chief), and has added, 
on the North of the colony, some 40,000 square miles (about the size of England) 
of as barren a desert, to use the words of the Surveyor-General, as is to be found 
upon the earth's crust. Thus the loss of one axe and two goats on the froutier 
of the Cape of Good Hope has cost this country a couple of millions sterling, and 
given rise to a war unparalleled in the history of nations since the far-famed 
strife of the Big and Little Endians.” 

Sir William attached no blame to Lord Grey or his predecessor for this war— 
he believed no one was more surprised by the bill for it than Lord Grey: it was 
owing to the system; but, with seven hundred miles of savage frontier, war must 
inevitably recur. “ There is but one means of securing our purses for the future, 
—unamely, by withdrawing our troops from the frontier, and letting the colonists 


| distinctly understand that they must defend themselves, and pay the cost of such 
| defence. Then they will have the strongest motives to prevent the commence- 


ment and to hasten the termination of a Kafir war. In return for so doing, they 
should receive free institutions, and have complete control over their own ex 
penditure. Then a thousand troops would be a sufficient garrison for Cape Town 
and in ordinary years there might be a saving at the Cape, in military expendi 
ture alone, to the amount of at least 200,000/. a year.” If public money must 
be spent, it had better be spent in emigration. Emigrants can be sent to the 
Cape at 101. a head; each soldier landed in the colony costs about 60/. a year; 80 
that if our military force were reduced by 1,500, we might send out 9,000 emi- 
grants each year, with such rapid increase of the population as would enable the 
colonists to defend the frontier against the Kafir-. 

To Mauritius the declared value of our exports is 285,000 The annual cost 
is at least 92,0001; and we are going to spend 150,0004 in improved defences. 
What is all this military expense for? To keep down the justly discontented 
planters? Ceylon is properly not a colony, but part of our subjugated Indian pos- 
sessions: our exports to it are 240,000L; it costs us 110,000L; but the import 
trade, especially of coffee, is rapidly increasing. Hong-kong figures in the Esti- 
mates for 94,5141, besides 40,0001. for troops, and 45,0002. for naval and mili- 
tary expenditure in the China seas. Labuan makes its first appearance in the 
Estimates this year—[Mrj/lume—* Ha, ha!’ Laughter}—for 9,8271.; of which 
2,000. is the salary ot his Excellency Rajah Brooke of Sarawak. [“ fa, ha!” 
Laughter.| The desolate Falkland Islands, once wisely abandoned, now resumed, 
cost 00001 a year. 

Thus, the twelve military stations and Ceylon cost 1,300,0001. a year; exclu- 
sively of extraordinary expenditure for Kafir wars, &c., which may be set dowa 
at an average of 100,000/. a year; and exclusively of the four large fleets at the 
Mediterranean, African, Cape, and Chinese stations, which must cost 1,500,0004. 
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“ What I propose to the House is this: to withdraw our military protection from 
the Ionian States, to dispense with our stations and fleet on the West coast of 
Africa, to reduce our establishments at the Cape and the Mauritius, and to 
bestow upon those Colonies free institutions; to transfer Ceylon to the East India 
Company; to keep a sharp watch over the expenditure for Hong kong, Labuan, 
and Sarawak, and to acknowledge the claim of Buenos Ayres to the Falkland 
Islands. Then 10,000 men, instead of 22,000, would be sufficient to garrison the 
military stations in the following manner: 6,000 for Malta and Gibraltar; 4,000 
for Bermuda, the Cape, the Mauritius, and Hong-kong. If this were done, there 
would be a reduction in military and naval expenditure to the amount of at least 
a million a year for the military stations alone.” 

He now came to the Colonies properly so called, in North America, the West 


Indies, and Australasia. For what purposes were colonies originally planted by | 


England? “Little more than two centuries ago, some of the inhabitants of this 


island, being uneasy at home, migrated to America. They were prudent and en- | 


ergetic men, of the true Anglo-Saxon breed, which is best titted to wage war with 
the savage and the forest: being left alone, they flourished; and in the course of a 
few years, without costing one farthing to this country, they became a numerous 
and a thriving people. Then the shopkeepers and other traders of England wish- 


ed to secure their custom; and, according to the notions of the day, they peti- | 
tioned Parliament that the colonists should be confined to the English shop—tirst, | 


for buying all the goods they wanted in Europe, secondly for selling all such parts 
of their produce as the English traders might find it convenient to buy. Parlia- 
ment acceded to this request. Thence the old system of Colonial monopoly, 


which was the sole end and aim of the dominion which England assumed over | 


her Colonies. To maintain that monopoly and that dominion, vast sums were 
expended, costly wars were waged, and huge military and naval establishments 


were kept up: but it was always supposed that the expense thus incurred was re- | 
paid by the benefits derived from the monopoly of the Colonial trade. I will not | 


attempt to strike the balance of past profit or loss. It is evideut, however, that 
with the abandonment of Colonial monopoly, the arguments in favour of Colonial 
dominion, which were derived from that monopoly, must likewise be abandoned.” 
Since free trade has been our policy—that last remuant of monopoly, the Navigation- 
laws, about to perish—the North American Colonies have become in mavy respects 
independent states; and all the benefit we derive from our dominion over them 
lies in the power of preventing them from enacting hostile tariffs. The amount 
of this benefit depends upon the value of our exports. “ The declared value of 
the exports of British produce and manufactures to the North American, West 
Indian, and Australasian Colonies, for the year 1844, the last return, was about 
6,000,0002.; the direct expenditure by Great Britain on account of these Colo- 





nies cannot be less than two millions sterling a year. Now, is it worth while to | in a wl . . ke 
| in the United States receive 14,0001. a year, an average of 4601. a year 


spend a couple of millions a year to guard against the possibility of a diminution 
in our export trade of 6,000,000/. a year. I put this question to any mercantile 
man—would it be worth his while to pay Gs. 8d. in the pound on the value of his 
goods, to secure that those goods shall freely compete with the goods of other na- 
tions in the markets of the North American, West Indian, and Australasian Co- 
lonies? And if it be not worth his while, is it worth our while to pay it for him?” 
In the North American Colonies the military force amounts to about 9,000 men; 
the total direct expenditure by Great Britain is 736,690/.; besides extraordinary ex- 
penditures [insurrection in 1838 and 1843, 2,096,0002, aid to sutlerers by fire, 
50,0002; and smaller sums reckoned at 193,174/. a year;] so that those Colo- 
nies have cost 1,000,0002. a year, and now at least cost 50,0001. a year. The 
declared value of our exports is 2,600,0001: now is it worth while to pay 
800,0002., or 30 per cent, merely to guard against the possibility of some diminu- 
tion in that trade ? 

The United States of America are still colonies of Great Britain, as Carthage 
was of Rome, or Ionia and Sicily were colonics of Greece. They are in every 
point of view more useful to us than all our other Colonies put together. “ In 
1844, we exported to the United States produce and manufactures to the 
value of 8,000,000/—an amount equal to the whole of our real export trade to all 
our Colonial dominions, which we govern at a cost of 4,000,000/. a year; while 
the United States costs us for Consular and Diplomatic services not more than 
15,0002. a year, and not one ship of war is required to protect our trade with the 
United States; in fact, a British ship of war is very rarely seen off the coasts of 
the United States. Again, more emigrants go directly frum this country to the 
United States than to all our other Colonies put together. In the last ten years, 
according to the returns of the Emigration Commissioners, 1,042,000 emigrants 
left this country, of which number 552,000 went directly to the United States. 
How many went indirectly through Canada I cannot undertake to say. Last 
year 251,000 persons emigrated from Great Britain to North America; 142,000 
of whom went directly to the Western States, the remaining 109,000 to the Colo- 
nies. At present it is considered that colonies are chiefly useful as affording 
markets for our produce and outlets for our population. It is evident that in both 
these respects independent colonies are as useful as dependent ones. I do not 
propose to abandon the North American Colonies; but if we are compelled to 


date from Ceylon, of eight years’ from the Cape of Good Hope, and of ten years’ 
from Mauritius. 

Sir William entered into calculations to show that the rate of expenditure 
in the Colonies with representative institutions is less than half what it 
is in the Colonies without representative institutions. The total expenditure 
by all the Colonies, with some exceptions, for a population of 3,400,000, is 
3,350,000/.; the annual expenditure being 19s. 8d. per head. The Colonies he 
excepted are—Ceylon, which is not properly a colony; the settlements on the 
West coast of Africa, which have no trustworthy population-returns; and the 
Ionian Islands, whose expenditure is not included in the return from which he 
quoted. “The Colonies with Representative Assemblies have a population of 
about 2,580,000; and their expenditure in 1846 was 1,930,0002., or at the rate of 
14s. 11d. per head of their population. On the other hand, the population of the 
Colonies without Representative Assemblies was about 820,000; and their expen- 
| diture in 1845 was 1,420,0001, or at the rate of 1/. 14s. a head for their popula- 
tion, or 18s. 7d. a head more than in the Colonies with Representative Assem- 
blies. Iam convinced that this great increase of the rate of expenditure in the 
Crown Colonies is mainly to be attributed to the want of self-government; for it 
is most apparent when the rate of expenditure in each class of Colonies is ex- 
amined and considered separately. For instance, the rate of expenditure 
is the lowest in the North American Colonies, where there is the greatest 
amount of self-government.” The rate of expenditure in the North Ame- 
| rican Colonies, in 1835, was 13s. 4d. per head; but, excluding certain extra- 
ordinary and temporary charges, the rate is only 9s. ahead. “Though this 
rate of expenditure is low as compared to our other Colonies, yet it is 
| about 30 per cent higher than that of the United States for similar pur- 
poses. The difference mainly arises from the high scale of salaries paid 
to the higher functionaries in the North American Colonies. Generally 
speaking, those functionaries receive from three to four times the amount of 
the salaries of similar functionaries in the United States. For instance, in the 
Canadas, with a population of 1,200,000, the Governor is paid 7,000. a year. 
In the United States, the President has only 5,000 a year. There is no Go- 


| vernor who has more than 1,200/. a year; and in the State of New York, with a 


choose between the alternative of the continuation of the present vast expenditure | 


and that of abandoning these Colonies, it is evident that the latter alternative 
would be the more profitable one in an economical point of view. But I maintain, 
that if we govern our North American Colonies as we ought to govern them, tol- 
low out rigorously the principle of respousible government, aud leave them to ma- 
nage their own affairs, uncontrolled by the Colonial Otlicve, we may with safety 
diminish our military force and expenditure, and they will willingiy continue to 
be our subjects.” 

In the West Indies, the military force amounts to 6,000 men: the expenditure 
is 593,8341, swelled by extraordinary payments—such as packet service, Tobago 
loans, immigration advances, &c.—to (00,0001. a year; just one fourth of the 
value of our exports on the average of the five years ending 1844, and the exports 
are continually decreasing. However, he did not purpose to abandon those Culo- 
nies, unless at their express wish, but ouly to reduce the military force to half 
its present amount, with an annual saving of 300,000/. a year. 

In the Australian Colonies, including New Zealand, the number of troops is 
about 5,000 men; and the gross expenditure of Great Britain about 300,000; 
exclusively of such items as 15,402/. for the abandonment of Lord Stanley's co- 
lony of North Australia, 214,936/. paid for Colonel Gawler’s extravagancies in 
South Australia, and unknown sums for the follies of Captain Hobson and Cap- 
tain Fitzroy in New Zealand. The ships in those settlements must cost about 
80,0002. a year. The declared value of our exports, in 1844, was only 1,000,000/. 
a year; the expenditure, therefore, being 30 per cent on the exports. Not a single 
soldier would have been needed in Austialia, except to keep the convicts in order; 
nor in New Zealand, but for the preposterous mismanagement. Lle would, how- 
ever, allow 2,000 for the convicts, and 1,000 for New Zealand. “ Thus it appears 
that the military force in the North American, West Indian, and Australian Co- 
lonies, amounts to about 20,000 men; and the direct expenditure by Great Bri- 
tain to about 2,000,000/. a year. I should propose to reduce that force to 10,000 
men; whereof 4,000 would be sufficient for North America, 3,000 for the West 
Indies, and 3,000 for Australia; and then, in my opiuion, less than 1,000,000. a 


ear would suffice to defray the expenses of those Colonies to Great Britain.” | 


herefore the whole reduction of Colonial expenditure which he proposed was 


2,000,0002. a year. But he believed that a further reduction might be made in | 


the commercial Colonies, if complete control were given to them over their own 
affairs on condition that they should pay their own expenses. 

An effectual check over Colonial expenditure is prevented by the inconceivable 
delays in auditing the Colonial accounts. Accounts of four or five years date 
from several Colouies are still lying in the Audit Office, unaudited—of ‘six years’ 


population of 2,600,000, the Governor only receives 800/. a year. In fact, the 
four North American Colonies which I have mentioned, [Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Newfoundland, ] pay 2,500/. a year more for the salaries of 
their four Governors than the thirty States of the Union do for their thirty Go- 
vernors.” The salaries are fixed by various civil lists, which are a perpetual 
source of discontent and quarrelling. In Canada, the dispute about the Civil 
List was one of the causes of insurrection; and the Colonial Office is still 
involved in a Civil List quarrel with British Guiana. The thirty Governors 


> 


| each: eighteen British Colonies pay for their own Governors 72,0001. a 


year, an average of 4,000/. a year; some receiving as much as 5,000/., 6,5000, 
and 7,000/. each. “ This rate of pay is not too high for noble lords and gentle- 
men of rank, sent out as Governors; but if we are determined to employ such 
persons in the Colonies, we ought to pay for them ourselves. On the other hand, 
if we insist upon the Colonies paying their Governors, it appears to me that, with 
the exception of the military stations, we should permit the Colonies to elect their 
own Governors and other functionaries, and to pay them what salaries they think 
fit.” 

In the West Indies, the Colonies with Representative Assemblies expend at the 
rate of 12s. 10d. per head; those without Representative Assemblies, at the rate 
of 11. 9s. The Cape of Good Hope and Mauritius, Crown Colonies, are grie- 
vously taxed, and pay about 1/. 7s. per head. Malta, twice as thickly peopled as 
the lonian Islands, pays 16s. 6d.; the Ionian Islands only 14s, 3d. In Ceylon, the 
expenditure is no more than 6s. 7d.; but, considering the nature of the 
population, which is analogous to that of India, the expenditure is excessive. In 
New SouthjWales, the expenditure in 1841 was 350,000L, or 3/. 4s. a head. After 
the grant of a Representative Assembly, in 1843, the expenditure was reduced, 
by 1846, with a greatly increased population, to 254,000, or only 1/. 8s. a head. 
In Van Diemen’s Land, in 1844, the expenditure was 4/. 6s. a head. In South 
Australia, which became bankrupt through the extravagance of Governor Gawler, 
the expenditure was at one time 10. a head. In Western Australia, the ex- 
penditure exceeds the income; and New Zealand receives 20,000/. or 30,0002. a 
year for its civil government; exclusively of the bill that will have to be paid for 
the Maori war, the loan to the New Zealand Company, &c. 

In passing, Sir William touched upon the constitution which was sent out to 
New Zealand and immediately revoked by Lord Grey; inferring from recent acts 
that the intelligence of the revocation, when it reached the colony, would find re- 
presentatives hard at work legislating for “ New Munster,” who would have to be 
dismissed with ignominy. “ A curious farce is the history of the management of 
this colony by the Colonial Office. This same nondescript New Zealand consti- 
tution was sent by the Colonial Office to New South ales for the colonists to 
inspect, and to see how they would like a similar one. They have rejected it with 
scorn and contempt. I am afraid, Sir, that the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, notwithstanding his very great abilities, will not be renowned in fature 
history as either the Solon or Lycurgus of Australia.” 

In the course of the last ten years, petitions against the administration of the 
Colonial Office, and praying for representative government, have been presented 
from the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, Van Diemen’s Land, Western 
Australia, South Australia, New Zealand, British Guiana, Trinidad, St. Lucia, 
and Malta. All the petitions but one have -been rejected: New South Wales has 
obtained a mongrel form of representative government, which will soon have to be 
amended. 

Sir William did not mean to speak with disrespect of past or present Secretaries 
of State for the Colonies; but he did condemn the system, and could quote very 
high authorities on his own side of the House; among others, his honourable friend 
the Member for Liskeard, the honourable gentleman the Member for Sheftield, 
and the noble Earl at the head of the Colonial Office, before he became Secretary 


| of State for the Colonies. So long as the system exists, the majority of the 


Colonies must be ill governed, and their inhabitants discontented ; for the Colonial 
Office undertakes an impossible task. 

“It undertakes the administration, civil, military, financial, judicial, and eccle- 
siastical, of some forty different coramunities, with various institutions, languages, 
laws, customs, wants, and interests. It undertakes te legislate more or less for 
all these Colonies, and altogether for those which have no representa\ive assem- 
blies. It would be difficult enough to discharge all these functions in a single 
oflice, if all the Colonies were close together and close to England; but they are 
scattered over the surface of the glube trom the Arctic to the Antarctic pole. To 
most of them several months must elapse, to some of them a whole year must 

| elapse, before an answer to a letter can be received, before a petition can be com- 
plied with, or a grievance redressed. Therefore, orders which are issued from the 

Colonial Office in accordance with the last advices from a colony are, in innu- 
merable instances, wholly unsuited to the state of the colony when the orders ar- 

rive; in some cases, questions which time has settled are reopened, forgotten dis- 
putes revived, and the tardy interference of the Colonial Oilice is felt to be a curse 
| even when a wrong is redressed. In other cases, the instructions of the Colonial 
Office are wisely disregarded by the Governors, or rejected with derision by the 
Colonial Assemblies, who marvel at the crass ignorance of their Transatlantic 
| rulers. In addition to its other arduous functions, the Colonial Office is required 
| to assist in the vain attempt to suppress the slave-trade with Africa; and it hag 
| likewise the difficult task of administering secondary punishment in a penal 
| colony at the Antipodes. Now if it were possible for any mortal man to 
| discharge the duties of such an office, it is evident that he ought to 
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possess t merely great mental powers, but a long and intimate ac- 
~~ Boy with the affairs of the different Colonies: he should be brought 
q to the business; it should be the study of his life; and he should 


to inted on account of special aptitude to conduct such business. Is this the 
ie selecting Secretaries of State for the Colonies? Nothing of the kind. They 


are generally chosen haphazard from the chiefs of the two great political parties 
in A or the other House of Parliament; and they retain their office, on the aver- 
age, some eighteen months or So. During the last nine years there have been no 
fewer than six Colonial Secretaries—namely, Lord Glenelg, Lord Normanby, Lord 
John Russell, Lord Stanley, Mr. Gladstone, and Lord Grey; all of them, I ac- 
knowledge, men of great ability; all of them, I believe, most anxious to use 
their abilities for the benefit of their country and of the Colonies ; but I feel per- 
suaded that one-third of them had little or no acquaintance with Colonial aflairs 
prior to their acceptance of office: just, therefore, as they were probably beginning 
to learn the wants and interests of the more important colonies, and to acquire 
the first rudiments of Colonial lore, they were succeeded by some other statesman ; 
who had to commence his lessons of Secretary of State for the Colonies, and to 
try his hand in the despotic and irresponsible government of some score or so of 
dependent stat-s. In fact, the Colonial government of this country is an ever- 
changing, frequently well-intentioned, but invariably weak end ignorant despotism. 
Its policy varies incessantly, swayed about by opposite influences : at one time direct- 
ed perhaps by the West India body, the next instant by the Anti-Slavery Society ; 
then by Canadian merchants, or by a New Zealand Company, or by a Missionary 
Society: it is everything by turns and nothing long—Saint, Protectionist, Free- 
trader, in rapid succession; one day it originates a project, the next day it aban- 
dons it: therefore all its schemes are abortions, and all its measures are unsuccess- 
ful. 


of the Cape of Good Hope, the immoral state of Van Diemen’s Land, and the 


pseudo-systematic colonization and revoked constitution of New Zealand. Such | 
a government might suit serfs and other barbarians; but to men of our race— | 


intelligent and energetic Englishmen, accustomed to freedom and to local self- 
government—it is one of the most hateful and odious governments that can well 
be imagined. It is difficult to express the deep-seated hatred and contempt which 
is felt for the Colonial Ottice by almost every dependency subject to its sway. 
you doubt this fact, put the question to the West Indies and the Mauritius; put 
the same question to Van Diemen’s Land, to New South Wales, to New Zealand, 


and your other Australian Colonies: from all of them you will receive the same | 
answer, and the same prayer to be freed from the control of the Colonial Office. | 


Even the Canadas are not content, though they have responsible government, 


and though in most respects they are virtually independent of the Colonial Of- | 


fice; yet every now and then the Colonial Office contrives to produce irritation by 
stupid interference in some question of minor importance, such as the regulations 
of a banking bill, or the amount of a petty salary. 

“ Though the Colonies !:ave ample reason to complain of the manner in which 
their affairs are administe>. J by the Coivzial Office of this country, they have still 

reater reason to complain of the Governors and other functionaries who are sent 
by the Colonial Office to the Colonies; for, generally speaking, they are chosen 
not on account of any special aptitude for or knowledge of the business which 
they will have to perform, but for reasons foreign to the interests of the Colonies. 
For instance, poor relations or needy dependents of men having political influence, 
officers in the Army or Navy who have been unsuccessful in their profession, 
briefless barristers, electioneering agents, importunate applicants for public em- 
ployment, whose employment in th's country public opinion would forbid, and at 
times even discreditable partisans whom it is expedient to get rid of in the Colo- 
nies—these are the materials out of which the Colonial Office has too frequently 
manufactured its Governors and other functionaries. Therefore, in most cases they 
are signally unfit for the duties which they have to perform and being wholly ig- 
norant of the affairs of the colony to which they are appointed, they become the 
tools of one or other of the Colonial factions; whence perpetual jealousies and 
never-ending feuds. The Governors, the Judges, and the other high functionaries, 
are generally on hostile terms. The Governors remove the Judges, the Judges ap- 
peal to us for redress; every year a petition or two of this kind comes under the 
consideration of Parliament. To settle such questions, the Colonial Office has just 
created a new tribunal, composed of an ex Indian Judge and Railway Com- 
missioner, and of an ex permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies—the 
one with little knowledge of Colonial affairs; the other famed for years as the real 
head of the Colonial system, and therefore reputed as the evil genius of the Colo- 
nies. It would be easy to cite instances which have occurred during the last ten 
years which would illustrate every one of these positions. I forbear, however, from 
mentioning names, as the facts are notorious to every one who has taken any in- 
terest in Colonial affairs. It is no wonder that the Colonies are discontented, and 
that they are badly and expensively governed.” 

He doubted whether the system could be amended. The colonists must be 
better judges of their own affairs than men in Downing Street; and in Parliament 
they have something to do besides studying Colonial affairs. “ It is only when 
we have to pay for a Canadian insurrection or a Kafir war that an outery is 
raised and the Colonial Office is called to account; and then there is not above a 


score of us who know anything about the subject, even after a laborious study of 


the documents carefully prepared for the purpose by the Colonial Office. Re- 


member, likewise, that implicit reliance cannot be placed on mere documents. 


Some, for instance, are long didactic despatches, written for the sole purpose of 
being presented to Parliament, not intended to produce any specific results in the 
Colonies; but full of weil-turned periods, containing lofty sentiments and appa- 
rently statesmanlike views, calculated to gain credit for the Office, and to satisfy 


the minds of honourable, ignorant, and confiding Members—who soon afterwards | 


forget all about the matter. Again, asa collection of materials for enabling Par- 
liament to form a judgment with regard to Colonial affairs, those documents are 
not to be trusted; for, generally speaking, they are tainted with partiality—and 
necessarily so—because they were selected out of a vast mass on account of their 


supposed importance, and of that importance the Colonial Office is the sole and | 


irresponsible judge.” The Colonial Office labours under a similar difficulty from 

rtial accounts, and the distance which impedes explanation. Ignorance and 
irresponsibility, therefore, are the characteristic defects in our present mode of 
governing the Colonies. For these defects there is no remedy but local self- 


government; reserving only those powers the exercise of which in the colony | 


would be inconsistent with the sovereignty of this country and injurious to the 
interests of the em 

To the empire t 
duce or outlets for our population. Mr. Charles Buller showed their value as mar- 
kets, in his admirable speech on Systematic Colonization, in 1843; when he 


showed, that while the rate of consumption of our goods does not exceed 2s. 2d. a | 


head in Continental Europe, it amounts to &s. a head in the United States, 
(which in this view he considered as still an English colony,) and 1/. 12s. a head 
in the Colonies so called; though it must be admitted that a portion of the trade 
to the latter consists of goods sent to defray the cost of establishments. The 
utility of the Colonies as outlets for population is shown in the reports of the 
Emigration Commissioners, who state that in the last twenty years 825,564 per 
sons went to the United States; 702,101 to the North American Colonies; 
127,000 to the Australian Colonies; 19,090 to other places; in all, 1,673,803. 
Emigration has varied considerably in amount; but on averages of five years it 
has steadily increased, from the minimum of 26,092 persons in 1828, to 258,270 
persons last year. 

_ “Therefore, free trade with the Colonies, and free access to the Colonies, should, 
in my opinion, be the sole end and aim of the dominion which Great Britain still 
retains over her Colonies. By keeping these two objects distinctly in view—by 


Witness the economical condition of the West Indies, the frontier relations | 


if | 


vire. 
™ Colonies are useful either as affording markets for our pro- | 


bestowing upon the Colonies all powers of local legislation and administration 
which are not absolutely inconsistent with these objects and with the sovereignty 
of this country, I believe that our Colonial expenditure might be greatly dimin- 
ished in amount, and that our Colonial empire would flourish and become of in- 
calculable utility to this country. I do not propose to abandon any portion of that 
empire. I only complain that it is of so little use to us—that it is a vast tract of 
fertile desert, which costs us 4,000,0002. sterling a year, and yet only contains @ 
million and a half of our race. Would it not be possible to people this desert wil 
active and thriving Englishmen ?—to cover it with communities composed of men 
with wants, habits, and feelings similar to our own, anxious to carry on with us @ 
mutual beneficial trade?” 
He believed that fands for the purpose might be found, according to the well 
known plan of Mr. Wakefield, in systematic emigration and the sale of waste 
lands. But he would assume that fuads must be obtained, for the present, from 
some other source. “ Now, I ask the House to consider, first, that we spend four 
millions sterling a year on the Colonies, in Army, Navy, Orduance, Commissariat, 
Kafir wars, Canadian rebellions, and the like; secondly, that for half four milliong 
(the sum which I propose to save by a reduction of Colonial expenditure) we 
might send annually to Australia 150,000 persons, and to Canada twice that 
number. I ask the House, at the expiration of ten or fifteen years, from which 
of these two modes of expending the public money would the nation derive the 
greater benefit? Our Army, Navy, and Ordnance cost us at present from six to 
seven millions sterling a year more than they did in 1835, when their force was 
ample for the defence of the empire. What have we to show in return for this 
| enormous increase of expenditure? A Canadian insurrection suppressed, a Kafir 

war terminated, barren trophies in India—the gates of Somnauth—Hong-kong, 
Labuan, and the Falkland Islands. What should we have had to show for it had 
only a portion of it been expended on colonization? A third part of it (the two 
millions a year which I affirm can be spared from our Colonial expenditure) would 
have been sufficient in ten years to double or triple the British population of our 
Colonial empire. For instance, that sum would in ten years have conveyed @ 
million and a half of our fellow-citizens to Australasia, where the climate is so 
peculiarly suited to our race, where abundance of food can easily be obtained; 
there, flourishing and contented, they would have been anxious to purchase 
| our produce and manufactures; wealthy states, worthy of the British name, 
| would have been generated, carrying on with us an enormous trade; self-governed, 
they would have needed neither navy nor army to protect them, and would have 
gladly defrayed every local expense, That would have been a colonial empire to 
boast about. Again, the same sum of two millions sterling a year would in ten 
years have conveyed to North America some three millions—say, of Irishmen, 
| With that sum I believe you might have created beyond the Atlantic a new and 
happy Ireland, so attractive to the Celtic race that they would have migrated in 
shoals from the old and unhappy Ireland, and thus, perhaps, have enabled you to 
solve that fearful problem which neither gagging bills nor coercion bills nor 
alien bills, nor even a repeal of the Union, will ever solve. That would have 
been a feat for a great statesman to accomplish, aud would have covered hig 
name with immortal renown.” 

But to colonize beneficially, it is necessary that the higher and richer as well 
as the poorer classes, the employers of labour as well as the employed—all classes 
of society—should migrate together; forming new communities analogous to that 
of the parent state. Qu such principles were the colonies of Greece and of 
New England founded. 

Sir William abstained from proposing any particular plan of colonizing: his 
object was merely to show that a great and noble career lies open for any states- 
man possessed of the power and vigour to curtail the expenditure, reform the 
system of government, and promote systematic colonization. He concluded by 
moving the following resolution; iutimating, that if Government acceded to it, he 
should next session follow up the subject by moving for a Committee. 

He now moved, “ That it is the opinion of this House that the Colonial ex- 
penditure of the British empire dethands inquiry, with a view to its reductions 
and that to accomplish this object, and to secure greater contentment and pros- 
perity to the colonists, they ought to be invested with large powers for the ad- 
ministration of their local affuirs.”* 

Mr. Hurt seconded the motion, and enforced Sir William Molesworth’s 
views with further illustrations. 

He showed the bad working of the present system, by the feeling universally 
excited against it in the Colonies. The Colonial Office is not one of the ancient 
and hallowed institutions of the country: gentlemen are alive who remember the 
time when there was no Colonial Office. A strange and mysterious agency ig 
always at work in the Office, which nobody can understand, and with which no- 
body can cope. A party of persons interested in one of the Colonies paid a visi 
in the character of a deputation, to the Secretary of State, asking the redress 
some grievance. A remedy was proposed; and the parties took leave of the 
Minister thankful for the kindness with which he had attended to their interest, 
and reported to their friends that nothing was more satisfactory than the interview 
they had had. They expected they were going to have their grievances redressed; 
but by and by, in the same evening, at some dinner-party or ball-room, some 
attaché of the Colonial Office made it apparent that all their expectations were 
idle; that the Colonial Office had no intention of carrying out the measures; and 
that in fact the deputation had only lost their time and mistaken their errand, 
What could be more offensive than to find that these irregular communications 
these back-stairs announcements—were better founded than the solemn assue 
rances of the Secretary of State? 

The Colonial Odice has an unlimited extent of fertile soil, a people at home 
naturally disposed to colonization, numbers of the working classes anxious to 
migrate, and almost any amount of capital: of these elements the Colonial Office 
has made such use, that it has rendered anything deserving the name of coloniza- 
tion almost impossible. ‘“ Who are the persons that now settle in your Colonies? 
| Are they like the companions of the Ruleighs and the baltimores—are they men 
of station and property? They are no such thing. I know that even now our 
Colonies boast of Petres and Molesworths aud Denisons among their settlers; for 
the ancient colonizing spirit of England is not yet extinguished, in spite of the 
Colonial Office. There are still men of property and reputation to be found 
among them; but the chief body of settlers are men of no capital, and sometimes 
of no character—malecontents, speculators, believers in Ei Dorado, and incapables, 
| Is it out of such materials that you expect to create great and flourishing settle- 
ments?” Indeed, the Colonial Office has so managed, that in place of planting 
| settlements on the model of the British constitution, it has been instrumental in 
planting discontented democracies all over the globe. 

Mr. Hawes agreed as to the importance of the debate; bespoke the 
kindness and indulgence of the House while he drew somewhat largely 
on its attention; and humbly begged to take a share of the reproaches 
| which had been heaped upon the Colonial Office and upon his noble friend 
now at the head of it. 

It was not for him to presume to defend all the errors and defects which might 
in past time have characterized that system; but this he did say, that our Colonial 
policy, taken as a whole, was the most successful and the most beneficial which 
the world had ever witnessed. (Cries of “ Oh, oh!") He asked honourable 


* The unusual space which we have devoted to Sir William Molesworth’s very 
informing speech, on a subject of first-rate importance and vast extent, has not 
enabled us to include every point, even by abridgment. We have also omitted 
| the exclamatory marks of attention and approval, which were frequent. Sir Wil- 
| liam should publish his speech entire, in a separate form, for future reference. 
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Members who thought otherwise to point to any foreign possessions either now 
or in past times where there had been the same success and the same progress— 
the same establishment of free institutions, British law, a free press, and trial by 
jury—as we had established in all our Colonies. Both his honourable friends referred 
to the old Colonial system; a phrase which conveyed to his mind no very definite 
ideas. It was said that the old Colonies of America were to be the model of our 
Colonial system. Now, he hardly knew one of those Colonies which had not 
been exposed to the direst vicissitudes and misfortunes ; and when honourable 
gentlemen talked of various Colonies comprised of every grade of society, he 
asked them to tell him when and where they found members of the aristocracy, 
and men of great eminence, under the older Colonial system, going out for the 
purposes of colonization. They might find them going out for the purposes of 
wealth and slave labour—they might find them going out simply for the pur- 
poses of gain—but certainly not for the purposes of colonization. He believed 
there was not one modern colony to which we might not point as a triumphant 
contrast to the old American Colonies. Whether we looked to New Zealand, or 
South Australia, or Port Phillip, or any other place where we had attempted to 
found a colony, everywhere the most marked success has attended our efforts; 
and it ought to encourage us to continue in the course which contrasted so bene- 
ficially with the older Colonies to which reference had been made. Not one of 
the old American Colonies had succeeded so rapidly, for instance, as South Aus- 
tralia—not one. He, therefore, was not disposed to recur to the old Colonial sys- 
tem, when he remembered that it comprehended monopoly and slavery. 

To show that men of distinguished positions and high character fill official 
positions in the Colonies, he reminded Sir William Molesworth of Lord Metcalfe 
and Lord Elgin, in Jamaica and Canada; Sir Harry Smith, at the Cape of Good 
Hepe; Sir William Colebrooke, now going to Barbados; Mr. More O'Ferrall, in 
Malta; Captain Grey, in New Zealand; Lord Harris, in ‘Trinidad. 

He agreed with Sir William Molesworth in thinking that local self-government 
should be the rule; and it has been carried, as in Canada, to the utmost point. 
But he maintained that one rule will not apply to colonies differing in climate, 
race, language, and social condition. Would Sir William apply the same form of 
government to the island of Nevis as tothe Mauritius, which is a military position 
as well as a colony; or to our trading dépots, like Hong-kong and Labuan; or 
to the West Indies, where there are great anomalies and difficulties in the appli- 
cation of self-government? Under any circumstances, they must have a home 

overnment; they must have some colonial office so long as they had colonies. 

d as to the despotic government of the Colonial Office, or the occult influence, 
and such unworthy imputations, he thought they were only thrown out to give a 
zest to speeches. He enlarged on the local self-government of New Brunswick— 
reading from a despatch written by Lord Grey on the 23d of last month, advising 
responsible government; on the intelligence of the New Zealanders, many of whom 
would soon become qualified for the franchise; the deference which had been 
shown to the colonists of New South Wales, in submitting to them the constitution 
which they had rejected. He quoted despatches from the Cape of Good Hope, 
to show that the representative constitution had only been delayed by the Kafir 
war. 

Mr. Hawes went over some of Sir William Molesworth’s figures, to parry their 
effect. He coraplained that Sir William had not included immigration in the ac- 
courts Sum British Guiana. [Sir William Molesworth observed that he had 
specially alluded to it.] The expenditure in Hong-kong had diminished by 6,3751. 
in 1846. A fleet must be maintained for the protection of trade, even though 
there were no colony at Hong-kong. Post-oftice packets must be maintained, 
whether we have colonies or not. Mr. Hawes vaunted a reduction of 65,0001. in 
the Mauritius expenditure; besides immediate relief to the planters to the extent 
of 30,0007. a year, by taking the stamp-tax off labourers. He cited figures to 
show that the cost of Colonial government is much less than 9s. in the pound on 
our exports and imports combined. [Sir William Molesworth observed that he 
had spoken only of our exports to the Colonies.] Mr. Hutt had said that South 
Ausiralia would become a flourishing colony if the Colonial Office would act wisely. 

Mr. Hurr—“I said, if the Colonial Office would let it alone.” (A laugh.) 

Mr. Hawes—“ Let it alone! Why, if it had not been for the Colonial Otfice, 
the colony would have been bankrupt.” South Australia had been essentially a 
pet colony, and its management was assigned to atnateurs. The result was, that 
they brought the colony to the verge of bankruptcy, and were obliged to come to 
the Colonial Office for a loan of 200,000/. odd. Subsequently, the management 
of the colony was transferred to the Colonial Office; and from that moment to 
the present it had been in a flourishing condition. Sir William Molesworth had 
objected to the royalties on mines in South Australia: that tax was established 
by Lord Stanley, after elaborate investigation: strong representations, however, 
having been made to Earl Grey against the tax, the royalties had been removed. 
It would have been as well if the honourable Baronet had made some inquiry on 

subject before he indulged in sweeping assertions. 

Sir Witu1am Motesworru—* When were the royalties removed ?” 

Mr. HawEs—“ Very recently,” 

— ILLIAM MoLesworru—“ TI suppose it was within the last three or four 

8. 

‘Mr. Hawes said, the abolition had not taken place so recently as that. 

To prove that the Colonial policy of England bad not been so unsuccessful as 
Sir William represented, Mr. Hawes produced tables showing the rapid prosperity 
of South Australia and Port Phillip. New Zealand was another instance of suc- 
cessful colonization. 

Mr. Hume—“ No thanks to the Colonial Office.” 

Mr. Hawes—“ New Zealand applied to the Colonial Office for a loan; which 
was granted to a liberal amount, and the colony since that time had made rapid 

ress in prosperity.” 

Sir William Molesworth had alluded to the excessive and increasing Colonial 
expenditure: it had increased from 1832 to 1843-4 by about 700,0002 On look- 
ing to the details, however, he found that nearly the whole of the increase was 
limited to Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, and new South Wales; the latter being 
a great military station, and including New Zealand. He thought that the pre- 
sent condition of New Zealand and the Cape would place it in the power of Go- 
vernment to reduce that expenditure. The civil expenditure had increased but 
slightly, only 40,000/.; which was accounted for by new settlements at St. He- 
lena, the Falkland Islands, South Australia, and North Australia. The naval 
expenditure had increased only 2,000/. To show the amount of interference ex- 
ercised by the Colonial Office, he stated, that out of 912 laws passed by the Colo- 
nial Legislatures in the eighteen months ending June 1848, only 55 had been ob- 
jected to by the Colonial Office. 

Though he could not concur in many of Sir William Molesworth’s statements, 
he had no objection to the motion; which he thought would strengthen the hands 
of his noble friend [Earl Grey] in the further prosecution of the views that he 
entertained. 

Mr. Scorr moved the adjournment of the debate; and after some con- 
Versation it was adjourned to that day fortnight. 

REGULATION OF CHARITABLE TRUSTS. 

In the House of Lords, on Thursday, the Lorpv CuaNncELLOR moved the 
second reading of the Charity Trusts Regulation Bill. 

By the Municipal Reform Act, charitable trusts were taken from the hands of 
corporations, and placed under trustees; but there is no provision in that act for 
filling up vacancies in the trust, without an application to the Court of Chancery; 
which is too expensive a process for the means of many charities. Another diffi- 
culty arises respecting the holding of the legal property, which is said to be “ in 
nubibus.” The bill provided remedies for these difficulties. It would place all 
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charities with incomes below 30/. a year under the County C ourts in lieu of the 
Cotirt of Chancery; substituting a cheap for an expensive jurisdiction. The total} 
number of charitable trusts is 28,340; of which, 23,746 have incomes under 30], 
a year. The County Courts, sixty in number, established in 1846, have proved 
exceedingly efficient for the purposes for which they were established. In the 
year ending 1847, the number of suits disposed of was 429,415; and the amount 
of money received, including 203,318/. of fees, was 605,4091. He had no doubt 
that ere long it would be practicable to reduce the fees nearly one half, and defray at 
the same time the whole cost of these courts. It was also proposed that an an. 
nua! balance-sheet of the management of the charities should be prepared, and 
made open to public inspection. In cases where it was found that the original 
object of the trusts could not be carried out, a discretionary power as to the new 
application to be given to the funds should be vested in the County Courts. Funds 
intended for educational pur} oses presented peculiar difficulties, from differences of 
opinion; and it was proposed to place such funds under a combined jurisdiction — 
the Judge of the County Court and the Education Committee of the Privy Council, 

Lord REpDESDALE and the Earl of Harrowsy, objecting to haste, pro- 
posed to adjourn the bill till next session. The Bishop of LLANnDarr took 
exception to parts of the bill, especially to the discretion vested in the 
County Judge for educational trusts. Eventually the bill was read a se- 
cond time; to be committed on Thursday next. 


Tue Pusiic Hearn Bite passed its tinal stage in the House of Lords on 
Thursday, without discussion. 

MarriaGe Law 1n Scortanp. On the motion of Lord CAmMpBe.t, the 
Marriages (Scotland) Bill was read a third time on Tuesday, and passed, after 
some opposition from the Earl of HappinGTon. 

Tux Waste Lanps (IRELAND) Bi stood for Committee in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. It was opposed by Sir Joun WALsu, as an arbitrary 
attack on private property—an attempt to enact Communism. Sir GrorGcE 
Grey approved of the main object at which the bill aimed; but objected to some 
provisions, and especially tothe machinery of a Commission by which the measure 
was to be worked. Mr. FirzsrerHEN Frencu supported his bill, as an endea- 
vour to substitute home settlements for emigration to distant colonies; but, after 
a discussion in which other Members joined, he withdrew it. 

Tue Corrupt Practices at ELecrions Bit was considered in Com- 
mittee on Thursday. Colonel Sisruore opposed the motion to go into Com- 
mittee, with the aid of Mr. ANstry and Mr. Gagensee Mr. Anstey repeating 
old arguments against the bill, in a speech that lasted between two and three 
hours. The motion was carried, by 96 to 2. In Committee there were more ob- 
structive divisions, with much personal squabbling; and late at night, on the 
motion of Mr. Bankers, the Chairman reported progress. 

Sream-Bnoat CrowpinG. On Tuesday, Mr. Lanoucuere stated, that he 
had given directions for a short bill, imposing penalties on the owners of River 
steamers who neglect to survey and report their vessels to the Board of Trade; 
and also giving the Board of Trade a power in certain cases of fixing the maxi- 
mum number of passengers each boat might carry. 

Army RecGuiations. In Committee of Supply, on Monday, several military 
votes were passed. In the discussion, Mr. Ossorne criticized a new regulation 
obliging officers to wear full uniform at mess, but requiring them to wear shell 
jackets in undress: the one regulation was tyrannous to needy officers in point of 
expense, and the other was barbarous to all in point of taste. Indeed, the latter 
could only have been devised on the principle of the savages, who disfigure them- 
selves in order to frighten their enemies by their horrid appearance. Mr. Fox 
MAULE defended the regulation, as the suggestion of a board of General Officers, 
and as well considered by the Commander-in-chief. Mr. OsborNe rejoined, that 
the truth is, some clothier who has “ taste” is generally at the bottom of 
these alteratious. However, this shell jacket is but a red P. coat with- 
out tails: it is a garment both. shocking and uncomfortable. In reply to 
@ question, Mr. MAvuLe stated, that the wives of noncommissioned officers 
stationed in barracks no longer sleep in the same rooms with private soldiers; 
but the wives of married privates are still compelled to live in the same 
rooms, and in the most offensive manner. The matter is under Government at- 
tention; and Mr. Maule hoped before next year that all married soldiers, with 
leave of their officers, might live in lodgings out of barracks. The increased 
charge to the public would not be great. 

DENMARK AND GERMANY. In reply to Mr. Disrawi, on Tuesday, Lord 
Pamersron stated that he hoped an armistice on the basis of the terms at first 
proposed by this country would soon be agreed to by the belligerents in Denmark.. 

Watiacuta. In reply to Mr. Urnquaart, on Tuesday, Lord Paumerston 
stated that he had received no information of Russian or Turkish troops having 
entered Wallachia. If such entrance take place, however, it will most probably: 
not be with a view to collision, but under agreement between the Sovereign and 
the Protecting Power, according to the treaty of Adrianople. 


The Court. 


Tue Queen and Prince Albert, with their children, left town on Saturday 
afternoon for Osborne, and arrived there safely before nightfall. 

The Dutchess of Gloucester arrived at Osborne on Wednesday, and the 
Duke of Cambridge on Thursday, on a visit to the Queen: they will return 
together in a few days. 

Queen Adelaide left town for Bushy House on Saturday afternoon. 

The Dutchess of Kent returned to Frogmore House on Tuesday. 

The Dutchess Bernhard, and the Princesses Anne and Amelie, of Saxe 
Weimar, left Marlborough House on Saturday, for the Continent. 

A son was born to the Hereditary Grand Dutchess of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, on the 22d instant, at Strelitz. 


The Mletropolis. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tuesday, for the despatch of business. 
On a motion to consider the report upon a communication respecting the 
West London Union, Alderman Farebrother suggested and urged the neces- 
sity of conferring with Mr. Charles Buller, the head of the Poor-law Com- 
mission, on the subject of vagrant pauperism in London. It is impossible 
to endure the conduct of the union oflicers in respect of the poor creatures 
who are daily sent off, regardless of their state of fatigue and exhaustion, 
to apply for relief at Peckham. An order for Peckham seems to be deemed 
the remedy for every complaint. As the Poor-law was about to be revised, 
a conference with Mr. Buller on the embarrassments which the Magistrates 
suffer would be very desirable. Alderman Challis stated that he had good 
reasons to suppose Mr. Buller would be glad to receive information on the 
subject. The report was adjourned, and the Committee was directed to 
seek the conference. 

A Court of Common Council was held on Thursday, for the despatch of 
business: but nothing of general interest occurred. 








The Irish Repealers in London held a meeting on Tuesday night, at the 
Theatre in Cripplegate, to organize Repeal Clubs. The meeting was im- 
mensely crowded. The police were assembled at adjacent stations, to 


Avert 
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prevent any procession; but none was attempted. Mr. Kenealey, the 
barrister who defended Looney on his trial for sedition, presided, and made 
a speech described as short and cautious. Several resolutions were pro- 

dand speeches made, and then Mr. Marr ventured into language of a 
questionable tone. The Chairman interposed, “and requested him to 
retract the words he had used of a seditious tendency.” A confused 
clamour arose; but at last Mr. Marr consented to withdraw what the 
Chairman considered seditious; and he said that, as he was not at liberty to 
open his mouth, he would simply second the motion,—which spoke of the 
Club system as the best and only one to obtain Ireland's rights. Mr. Shaw, 
an English Chartist, said that Mr. O'Connor would have been glad to at- 
tend, but by accident got his invitation too late. Mr. O’Kavanagh having 
launched into some heated declamation, the Chairman again interfered. 
The report is graphic, and profitable for instruction— 

The Chairman said, when he came there that evening, he understood that 
there was to be no violent or seditious language uttered by the members of 
the meeting. Mr. O’Kavanagh had used language which he considered, 
if put before a jury of the country, would be looked upon as seditious. If the 
speaker did not withdraw the remark holding defiance against the Government, 
he must order the meeting to adjourn. It was not his wish that any of that 
meeting, or he himself, should become a victim in the dock of Newgate for Mr. 
O’Kavanagh’s incautious language. 

Mr. O'Kavanagh, with great warmth, continued—When a Government deprives 
the people of their constitutional rights and privileges, the people are justified in 
holding out against them. (Tremendous cheering, which lasted for several mi- 
nutes. 

The Chairman again rose amidst much confusion; and as soon as order was a 
little restored, he said, the Government did not carea single straw for the defiance 
of the people. (A Voice—* But we will make them care.” Great cheering.) 

Upon this the Chairman rose, declared the meeting to be adjourned, and im- 
plored them to leave without causing anything in the shape of an uproar. (“ Three 
cheers for Mitchel.”) 

The Chairman having vacated his seat, a cry was raised for a fresh chairman; 
and a scene of indescribable confusion took place. Several persons on the stage 
advanced simultaneously and essayed to address the meeting, amidst repeated cries 
of “ Order!” yells, hisses, and every other mark of disapprobation. 

After a boisterous contest by the candidates for the chair, and some sub- 
sequent inaudible speaking, the meeting broke up. A policeman in plain 
clothes was present for some time; but was discovered, and compelled to 
make a quick retreat. 

On Wednesday evening, a second meeting was held, under the chair- 
manship of a Mr. Dennis Dwaine, with the object of discussing and de- 
nouncing the inhuman treatment of the Chartist convicts in prison. A 
letter written by Sharpe to his wife was read. Sharpe complained of the 
prison treatment, and contrasted it with the treatment of Lieutenant Munro, 
who was allowed all manner of indulgences, though his crime was that of 
murder. Mr. Ernest Jones complained of the oakum-picking, which he 
found greatly affected his sight. A speaker denounced the Government, 
as bloody—* not in an offensive sense,” but literally bloody; inasmuch as 
they prepared the most fatal weapons against the people on Bonner’s Fields 
—cannon, grape-shot, and shells. The Chairman explained, that remarks 
made against Lord John Russell were not personal, but were meant to 
apply to his mode of governing the people. So much premised, he said, 
Lord John’s presence in the country wasa stain on mankind. Resolutions 
were passed, to the effect that the treatment of the political convicts should 
be brought under the notice of the Government. 


A public meeting convened by the Ragged Schools Union, for the pur- 
pose of forming a Juvenile Refuge and School of Industry for the East of 
London, was held on Wednesday, in the Council-chamber, Guildhall. The 
Lord Major presided; and Lord Ashley, Lord Kinnaird, Lord Radstock, 
Viscount Drumlanrig, several leading bankers and merchants, an emi- 
nent clergyman of the Church and a leading Dissenting minister, were pre- 
sent. An address from the Ragged Schools Union was read. 

It stated that the paid teachers it employs are now eighty, and the unpaid 
teachers who assist are about 800; about 5,800 children attend on Sundays, and 
from 3,400 to 3,500 on week-days. The cost of feeding and teaching each child 
is from 6l. 10s. to 7l.; and about 2,000/. a year will be needed to maintain an 
efficient school in East London on the model of the one in Pye Street, Westminster. 

Lord Ashley stated, that the intention is to give the children such an 
industrial education as shall fit them for becoming good colonists; and it is 
hoped that the present new school will be the beginning of a great system 
of colonization in connexion with industrial schools. Subscriptions 
amounting to 216/. 10s. were announced. 


A public meeting was held on Wednesday evening, in the lecture-theatre 
“of the London Mechanics Institute, Southampton Buildings, to lay before 
the public the plan of the Canadian Land and Railway Association, which 
has been “ originated by and for the benefit of the working classes, with a 
view to the improvement of their social condition.” Lord Ashley took the 
chair; supported by the Duke of Argyle, the Marquis of Blandford, the 
Earl of Harrowby, Mr. Miles, M.P., Mr. T. L. Hodges, M.P., and Mr. 
Vernon Smith, M.P. 


Lord Ashley admitted that he had been startled at first by the extent of the | 


plans of the Association; but so far as the colonization scheme went, he had 
taken the opinion of the Emigration Commissioners, and found that they thought 
it safe and practicable. With respect to the proposed fund of 2,000,0001., he felt 
no doubts either; he believed the working classes could raise even more, from 
their own resources. But he feared the railway part of the scheme was too vast 
and intricate to be mixed up with the colonization scheme at its outset; and he 
counselled caution and reconsideration. 

Mr. A. Campbell, the Secretary, was sure this caution would be well received 
and well considered. The Cominittee, however, are practical men; their plan 
has been laid before the Colonial Office, the Governments of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, and Canada, and before Sir John Rennie and other men of matured 
knowlege; and from the reports received the Committee have judged the railway 
the best part of the plan. 

_ The Duke of Argyle expressed his gratification at the prospect of an associa- 
tion of working men to improve their own condition: he had nodoubt that a well- 
arranged colonization scheme would benefit them and the empire at large. 

The Earl of Harrowby gave some practical advice. The Marquis of Blandford, 
Mr. Miles, and Mr. T. L: Hodges, supported resolutions in approbation and explana- 
tion of the plan. 

It was resolved, as the Committee are working men, and are prohibited 


by law from using more than sixpence a share for preliminary expenses, to | 








and Mr. Fane stated that nothing had appeared to raise a prejudice against him. 
The examination having passed, a liberal weekly allowance was eu. 

At the Mansionhouse, on Wednesday, Messrs. Edward and IIenry Hagan, the 
— in a firm which had been held in the highest respect, but which recently 
ailed, were charged with having conspired to defraud Messrs. Young, Dowson, 
and Young, of copper to the value of 4802. The prosecutors alleged that the 
goods were obtained when the accused knew that they were insolvent, for imme- 
diate sale in the London market, but on the pretence of being shipped to Australia. 
The mass of evidence showed that the copper was obtained on the plea of ship- 
ping it; but that, instead of being exported, it was removed to the St. Katherine's 
Docks, for the purpose of raising money. It was shown in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, that Mr. Edward Hagan alone had engaged in the transaction. The 
counsel for the defence pleaded that Mr. Edward Hagan had merely struggled to 
keep a once prosperous concern still going, and that he had hoped to get over his 
difficulties and put all straight. The Lord Mayor discharged Mir. Henry Hagan; 
Mr. Edward Hagan was held to bail in his own recognizances for 501. to appear 
again on the 16th August. 

Drury Wake, the person charged with committing a number of frauds, was re- 
examined at Marlborough Street Police-oftice on Saturday. Evidence was given 
that the bill and letter purporting to be written by Major Troupe in India were 
forgeries, written by the accused. The case of fraud on Messrs. Hunt and Ros- 
kell was the only one fully made out for the present: so Wake was committed 
for trial on that, and he will be brought up again next week on other charges. 

At Westminster Police-office, on Tuesday, three young men—Hawkins, Hug- 
ginson, and Wilson—were charged with having been concerned in a well-planned 
burglary at the house of Mr. Wollop, a jeweller, Rutland Gate, in Knightsbridge. 
Mr. Wollop and his family were out of town, and the house was left in the charge 
of Miss Croxton. On Sunday night, Miss Croxton and a female servant carefully 
examined the house before retiring to bed, and made all the fastenings safe. About 
one o'clock in the morning, Miss Croxton was awakened by the rattling of a wire 
guard over a back-window; presently, there was the souad of footsteps on the 
stairs, and three men successively entered her room, bearing a light; she was 
greatly alarmed, and pretended to be asleep; the robbers were deceived, and one 
remarked, “ It’s all right”; they then left the room, locking the door. Miss 
Croxton heard them moving about up-stairs and in an adjoining room; she arose, 
placed a table and other furniture against the door, opened the window, and 
shouted “ Police!” In a little while the thieves heard her cries, and were so 
alarmed that they made a precipitate retreat by the back-boor. On the arrival 
of constables, the house was searched; the burglars had made preparations to 
carry off a large quantity of jewellery, but in their fright they seem to have taken 
comparatively few articles, with a small amount of money. There were signs 
that one of the party must have known the premises well: an entrance had been 
effected by a slim person forcing himself between the iron bars of the kitchen- 
window. Wilson had formerly lived in the family as page; Hawkins had recently 
called and inquired for him, and had thus learnt when Mr. Wollop would leave 
town. Hawkins was taken in the Hampstead Road on Monday afternoon: he had 
been into a field, and in the field a number of gold trinkets, part of the stolen 
property, were found buried in the earth. At Wilson's home more jewellery was 
found. Other suspicious circumstances came to light. The prisoners denied the 
charge. ‘They were remanded for a week. 

At Clerkenwell Police-office, on Tuesday, John Sayers Orr, a middle-aged man, 
respectably dressed, who described himself as “a preacher,” was charged with 
causing a riot on Clerkenwell Green, the preceding night. The police found him 
addressing a mob in most inflammatory language; and the crowd pelted the 

lice-oflicers with stones. The prisoner had been in custody before, for preach- 
ing in the streets: he was a disciple of Mr. Irving of the “ unknown tongues.” 
Orr denied that he had incited the people to violence; his intention was to calm 
them. He said he was a preacher “ordained by a minister of the Church, who 
was authorized to ordain.” He was locked up, in default of bail. 

At Lambeth Police-office, on Saturday, William Branch was finally examined 
on the charge of firing a pistol at William Haynes. This was the strange affair 
which occurred at Norwood, and regarding which most contradictory evidence 
has been given. Whatever the incitement, however, it was clear that Branch fired 
the pistol. Haynes has lost the sight of both eyes, and bis life was in danger at 
one time. The accused was committed for trial, but bail was permitted. 

Hewson, who murdered a turnkey of Coldbathfields Prison, was hanged at 
Newgate on Monday morning. There was nothing extraordinary in the proceed- 
ings: the crowd was not great. The convict gave some papers to the Sheriffs 
and the Ordinary, in which he mentions events in his life, and confesses to the 
murder of two of his children. He intended to assassinate Mr. Chesterton, the 
Governor of the gaol; and a few days before his punishment he expressed regret 
that he had not succeeded. 





The Probinces. 

The large Irish population of Liverpool has become s9 disaffected jan 
sympathy with the Confederates of Dublin aud the turbulent district in 
Southern Ireland, as to excite very general and serious alarm in the civic 
fiuthorities and merchant citizens. It is stated that the Club organization 
has been rapid and complete, and that more than 5,000 men have procured 
arms and acquired a dégret of discipline in their use. The Magistracy 
have taken especial precautions, and obtained assistance from Government 
against any outbreak. Upwards of 20,000 special constables have been 
sworn in and armed. The regular police force has for some time been 
deemed inadequate, and it is to be augmented from 800 to 1,700. Five 
hundred troops have been some time in the town: on Monday, the Ninth 
Regiment, the Eighty-ninth, and three companies from other regiments, 
arrived from the encampment on Kersal Moor, and commenced the forma- 
tion of a permanent camp in a field near Everton. 

On Saturday, a petition to the House of Commons, praying for an ex- 
tension to Liverpool of the measure suspending the Habeas Corpus Act in 
Ireland, was laid upon the table of the Exchange Rooms. It was signed by 
the Earl of Sefton, by the Mayor, Mr. Rushton, and all the Magistrates, 
and received the signatures of nearly 400 citizens in the course of an hour. 

At Mancliester, too, the Confederates are very numerous, and well or- 
ganized. On Monday and Tuesday, they caused some anxiety by march- 
ing in military order, and executing sudden manceuvres of concentration 
on different points. The authorities were alert, and prepared a great force 
to maintain order: no breach of the peace occurred. 


The bill rendering Bristol a free port has become the law of the land. 
The several classes of shipping denominated “ Foreign,” which now pay 
respectively 3s. and 2s., are only to be liable to pay 1s., and that class which 
now pays Is., only 6d. The charges on Irish and those coasting vessels 
subject to tonnage-rates—such rates now being, on Irish vessels 8d., and 
upon coasters 6d.—to be lowered to 4d. per ton. All dock-dues on goods 


open a subscription towards publishing in this country and in the Colonies | imported from Ireland are also abolished by the new act; placing the Irish 


the principles and plans of the Association. 


In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, Mr. William Howitt underwent a 
examination. His explanations were deemed satisfactory by the assignees; 


on a level with the coasting trade. 


Goodwood Races began on "Tuesday. The weather was unfortunate, and 
the course in such a state that the running was difficult; the favourites 
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being several times beaten by horses less fleet but more stout than usual. 
We have space only for the principal race. 

The Goodwood Stakes of 251. each, the second to receive 100/., were run for on 
Wednesday; there were 123 subscribers, of whom 76 declared. The first horse 
was Mr. Merry’s Chanticleer, (Marlow); second, Lord Eglinton’s Plaudit, (J. 
Prince); third, Mr. Shelley’s Remembrance, (Dockeray). Thirteen others started. 

Odds at Starting—3 to | against Reflection, who ran last of all, 6 to | against Pil- 
lage, who ran tenth, 6 to 1 against Chanticleer, 7 to | against Plaudit, 8 to 1 against 
Remembrance, 9 to 1 against Gayety, 20 to 1 against Chat, 25 to | against Tarella, 20 
tol against Fern, 20 to | against Millwood, 20 to 1 against Sheraton, 25 to 1 against 
Raisthorpe, and 33 to | against The Tartar. 

The Race—Raisthorpe made the running, waited upon by Sheraton, Fern, Chanti- 
cleer, Gayety, and Reflection; Remembrance and two or three others also lying up. 
They remained in pretty nearly this order to the turn into the straight running ; where 
Chanticleer and Plaudit took their places next Raisthorpe, waited on him until near 
the distance, defeated him, and went on together, the gray with a trifling lead. Ina 
few strides this pair was singled out; and the gray, increasing his lead, won by a length ; 
Plaudit beating Remembrance by two lengths, Pillage close up with the latter. Dis- 
tance 2} miles; time 5 min. 37 sec. 

The Goodwood Cup, on Thursday, was won by Van Tromp, ridden by Marlow. 


At York Assizes, on Wednesday, ten men were indicted for a riot and assaulting 
a constable at Bradford, on the 29th May. On that day, a posse of specials and 
regular police-officers, with military in the rear, attempted to arrest the notorious 
“ Wat Tyler”; a mob attacked the constables; a fight ensued; and the accused | 
were captured. The evidence was weak against one man; but all the others were 
convicted. 

On Thursday, one Tomlinson was tried for seditious speaking, and for being 
re at an unlawful meeting, on the 12th of June. The meeting was held on 

oftsham Moor, near Bradford; and was attended by some thousands of men, 
who marched under banners to the time of military music, and in military array. 
The Jury found the prisoner “ Guilty.” 

The case of Dingle versus Baker was tried at Exeter on Tuesday. It is the 
case in which, about a year since, a father brought an action for the seduction of 
his daughter, but was nonsuited by Chief Justice Wilde, on the ground that the 
daughter voluntarily left her father’s service before her pregnancy physically | 
compelled her to do so: she had gone in order to be secretly confined at a distant 
town. The action by the father depends technically on “loss of service” con- | 
sequent on the seduction; and it was held that the leaving service was not in this | 
case so necessarily consequent as to have legally induced the aver? so the 

laintiff was nonsuited at the outset of his case. This nonsuit, however, was | 

tely reversed by the four Judges sitting in review of it, and a new trial was | 
directed. The plaintiff is a turnpike-keeper at Dartmouth, and the defendant a 
wine-merchant; and it was alleged that Miss Dingle was ruined whilst under 
the influence of a drugged beverage, given by the defendant. The defence 
alleged conspiracy, supported by the unscrupulous swearing of a number of 
female witnesses. (‘The report says that the witnesses were remarkable for | 
beauty and effrontery, and that there was certainly great perjury somewhere. ] 
The Jury found a verdict for 204. 

A rather remarkable case of burglary was tried at Chelmsford Assizes on Fri- 
day sennight. The accused were Jolin Gould and three other men, one of the 
latter being charged with receiving what the others stole. Gould is a farmer in 

ood circumstances, near Halstead, and the constable of the parish to boot. In 

arch last, the house of « publican in Halstead was broken into, and money, 
plate, and goods, were carried off. Two labourers were arrested for the robbery; 
while in prison, one of them told a Police Inspector that Farmer Gould had not 
only had a hand in this burglary but also in others, and that a search of his 
house would prove it. The farm was searched; and in his house two liquor-jars | 
stolen from the public-house, and many other articles the produce of robberies, | 
were discovered. All the accused were found guilty. There were several other | 
indictments against them; but the Lord Chief Baron said it was not necessary to | 
proceed with them. On Monday, each was sentenced to transportation for ten 
years. 

Another charge of burglary was tried on Monday. Jasper and Warner were 
accused of the robbery, and Mary Dorrington of concealing and abetting the crime. 
A number of men broke into the house of Mr. Harrison at Chigwell, and carried 
off a chest of plate and some money; they ascended to a bedroom window by 
means of a ladder; the chest of plate was afterwards found in the Forest. A 
daughter of Dorrington had lived in Mr. Harrison's service, but had been dis- 
charged for misconduct. Almost the only evidence against the prisoners was that 
of a man who certainly had himself been one of the robbers. This was Thomas 
Cumbers. He was found lying in the road near Mr. Harrison’s, with a broken 
leg: he said it had been caused by his falling from the ladder while descending 
from tle bedroom: his companions carried him a little way, and then abandoned 
him. He said Jasper and Warner were his associates, and Dorrington was cog- 
nizant of the intended robbery. The Lord Chief Baron held that this man’s un- 
oe testimony was insufficient; and he directed an acquittal, without calling 
on the counsel for the defence. 

Mary May, aged twenty-eight, was tried for the murder of her half-brother, 
William Constable. The particulars of this charge have been recently meationed. 
Constable died suddenly ; the body was afterwards disinterred, and a large quan- 
tity of arsenic was found in it. Ae had insured the man’s life in a_ burial-club 
for ten pounds; and in doing so she had made several false statements. Many 
circumstances of a suspicious nature came to light. The evidence at the trial 
was circumstantial; that which most directly implicated the prisoner was the fact 
of her having been seen to put a powder into some beer which she gave to Consta- 
ble, and which made him very ill. Verdict, “Guilty.” 

At the Spring Lincoln Assizes, Joseph Travis was tried for the murder of 
Charles Copeman, a farmer of Blyborough; but, though the circumstantial evi- | 
dence was strong, the Jury were not convinced, and he was acquitted. Imme- 
diately afterwards, more evidence was forthcoming, and Travis was arrested on a 
charge of robbing the murdered man of four sovereigns and some silver. On this 
charge he was tried at Lincoln last week. The new witness was William Fell; 
who stated that he saw the deadly struggle between Travis and Copeman: he had 
been afraid to disclose this before. Travis was now found guilty, and sentenced 
to be transported for life. 

At Worcester Assizes, last week, Luke Bull, an old farmer, was tried for the 
manslaughter of Isaac Barnes. Barnes was a labourer at Chaceley, the parish in 
which Mr. Bull lives. The farmer had suffered much from depredations on his | 
fences; one day he saw Barnes pull out a stake and carry it off to a cottage; he 
followed, and found the stake behind a door; he upbraided the man for the theft, 
and beat him over the arms and legs with the stake. The second day after this, 
Barnes was attacked by erysipelas, and died in a week. But there was a want of 
proof that the disease was caused by the beating; and as to the treatment of the 
man by his nurses, it was such as to aggravate not cure the disease. For the de- 
fence, it was urged that Mr. Bull's intention was merely to chastise the man in- 
stead of prosecuting him as a thief, and that he had not caused his death. The 
accused received a high character for humanity from a crowd of witnesses. Ver- 
dict, “ Not guilty.” 

On the same day, James Pearson, the keeper of a beer-shop at Stourbridge, was 
tried for uttering a forged five-pound note of the Warwick and Leamington Bank- 
ing Company. The uttering was clearly proved; that it was felonious, was shown 
by the fact that more forged notes and a number of counterfeit sixpences were 
traced to the prisoner or discovered in his house. He was found guilty: sen- 
tence, ten years’ transportation. 








| quitted the capital, for their strong-holds in the South. 


IRELAND. 


The Irish Club leaders and sedition-writers have fled from Dublin, and 
in some sense “taken the field.” On Saturday, the Nation and the Irish 
Felon fairly threw away the scabbard; openly advising revolt. We have 
already given samples, in Lord Lansdowne’s speech. In the Nation, Mr. 
Gavan Duffy exclaimed— 

“Rise, men of Ireland, on your hills, and in your valleys and dark passes, 
England has broken the bond of ligeance; therefore rise as a nation. Rise to make 
Ireland an independent kingdom for ever.” 

In the sense of these counsels, the Committee of the League dispersed on 
Saturday; and Mr. Smith O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. O'Gorman, 
These last three 
gentlemen have been scampering through Wexford, Kilkenny, Water- 
ford, Tipperary, and Limerick; urging on the Club organization, 
and preparing, it would appear, the means of a real fight for 
supremacy in Ireland. The results are not specific; but it seems 
certain that a large district between Clonmel and Waterford, having its 
centre in Carrick-on-Suir, is actually on the verge of open war; and almost 
as certain that the first attempt to arrest Mr. O’Brien or Mr. Meagher in 
the midst of that district will begin the conflict. Mr. Smith O'Brien is 
said to have addressed the Club-men of Carrick on Tuesday, in a speech 
reminding them of the former influence of his name, and giving them a 
determinate two hours to consider if they would turn out under his lead 
and make the first move in the war. It is said that they debated, and then 
resolved to join him; and that he is now out on the hills of South Tippe- 
rary, with 10,000 men. 

It is a feature of the movement, that in its central district the influence 
of the Catholic clergy has perished; the priests unfavourable to the move 
ment are disregarded and put aside. In some parts, however, this has not 
been the case, and priests have effectively hindered the movement. The 
Reverend Dr. Vaughan of Kilaloe was actually applied to by Mr. O'Gor 
man, on Sunday, to lend his help to the formation of a club: Dr. Vaughan 
declared himself a Repealer, but refused to countenance Mr. O'Gorman, 
refused him his chapel, and enjoined his flock after mass to go home and 
not to join the Clubs. The Reverend Mr. Hennebury of Clonmel dida 
similar thing. 

Meanwhile, the Government is using immense means of every descrip- 
tion to prevent or crush an outbreak. ‘The Habeas Corpus Suspension Act 
arrived at Dublin on Wednesday; and warrants have been despatched to 
the South for the arrest of Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and some dozen more 
of the Club leaders. An immense military force has been concentrated on 
Carrick and Waterford; and the whole South coast is alive with war- 
steamers, under Sir Charles Napier. ‘The Rhadamanthus lies at Water- 
ford, with her guns enfilading the great thoroughfares of the town; and a 
fleet of armed steamers is at Cork. 

On Wednesday, Lord Clarendon issued a proclamation declaring the 
illegality of the Clubs, and “ strictly commanding all persons to withdraw 
from and abandon the same.” In consequence, some Clubs actually dis- 
solved themselves. On Monday, proclamation was issued setting forth the 
names of the officers authorized to grant licences for bearing arms; and in 
the course of the week these officers held sittings to issue licences, and 
were most rigid in requiring reasons from each applicant why arms should 
be allowed to him, and in demanding surrenders on the most trifling reasons 
alleged by the police. In consequence of these measures, the Hylands 
closed their forges, and have crossed the Channel to open pike-manufac- 
tories in Liverpool. Stratagems for the concealment and removal of arms 
are daily practised. A hearseful is said to have been driven out of Dublin 
for the South on Tuesday. 


Dr. Michael Blake, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Dromore, has given 
in his adhesion to the Irish League. He thinks Ireland has nothing more 
to hope for from the British Parliament: she has been beaten with whips, 
and will next be beaten with scorpions. ‘“ No people would continue to 
bear such a yoke.” He considers the question of recovering the domestic 
Legislature of Ireland to be a question “ affecting the very existence of 
millions of her people.” He answers for the whole of his clergy on the 
subject of this mischievous Union, and on that of “the salutary League”; 
and he sends the latter his subscription of 2/. 

Mr. John O'Connell has published a letter to “the People of Ireland,” 
contrasting the courses of the two parties now in the field and agitating for 
the ruin of the Irish cause—the British Government, and the Young 
Irelanders. 

He warns Irishmen against endangering everything they hold dear in Ireland; 
against risking imprisonment, “ and its consequent wretchedness,” for the sake of 
drillings in lofts and mock military parades. He says—*“ The purpose of fright- 
ening England, by the collection of a few fowling-pieces, rusty muskets, and un- 
wieldy pies. is about as hopeful as the exhibition of ugly faces, painted on war- 
shields, which was an expedient resorted to for the same purpose by the Chinese 
in the late war, and one very easy of adoption by our ‘ earnest men’ here at home . 
Fellow countrymen, I cannot advise you to join what is called the Irish League. 
It is, I fear, little other than ‘a mockery, a delusion, and a snare!’” He declares 
that the Association that Daniel O'Connell formed is not dead, and shall not die 
by its own act. The people shall deliberately put an end to it, if it is to die; but 
if it is to live, it shall resume its sittings in August, and, “with assistance,” 
shall go gloriously and speedily on till the accursed Union be repealed. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Chartists and Irish Confederates in Edinburgh have been uniting 
and organizing in armed clubs for some weeks past; and the latter espe- 
cially have nightly resorted to houses of rendezvous to hear read copies of 
the Nation and Irish Felon, which came regularly from Dublin. On Mon- 
day, there was a great meeting on the Calton Hill, in sympathy with the 
insurrectional projects of the Confederates in Ireland. ‘The speaking was 
very violent, but the meeting separated without disturbance. On Wed- 
nesday, Mr. H. Rankine, Mr. A. Walker, and J. Cumming, were arrested, 
and committed for trial on charges of attending illegal meetings, and making 
illegal speeches. Several other persons arrested at the same time were let 
out on bail. 





Thompson, an auctioneer, has attempted to assassinate Mr. Gray, the Town- 
Clerk of Greenock; in revenge, it is thought, for the refusal of a licence. While 
Mr. Gray was passing along the street, Thompson fired at him; the ball lodged 
in Mr. Gray's chest, and it was feared that the wound would be fatal. Thompson 
made no attempt to escape. 

John Snodgrass, the steward of a ship, anda young man the son of Mr. Cowan, 
the accountant to the Glasgow Union Bank, incautiously put to sea at Helens 
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in a little sailing-boat, during a fresh breeze. On their return from sailing 
up Gareloch, the boat gave a heavy lurch, capsized, and sank; Snodgrass imme- 
diately went down, but Mr. Cowan swam for a little time; some boats put off, 
but ween they reached the spot he had disappeared. 

Margaret Scott, a young lady, daughter of a clergyman at Inverness, has 

ished in the river Ness. She was in the habit of making little collections in 

any and geology; one morning she went to the river to collect plants and 
flowers; in attempting to wade across, apparently to obtain some flowers 
which grew on the opposite bank, the current carried her away, and she 
was drowned in a deep pool a few hundred yards further down. When the body 
was recovered, a number of wild rose leaves and specimens of grasses were found 
in the bosom of the dress. The poor girl was of a happy temperament, and left 
home in the highest spirits. 


Foreign and Colonial. 


France.—Security increases in Paris; as well from the calming of po- 


burgh 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


litical feeling, as from the great military power concentrated by the | 


Government. 

The seals placed by the authorities on the property of La Presse were 
removed on Monday, but the paper will not appear till the law relative to 
the press is passed. 

An envoy from the King of Sardinia has arrived in Paris, to thank the 
Republic for having withdrawn the army of the Alps from the frontier. 
General Cavaignac is said to be busy reviewing the whole of the adminis- 
trative departments of France, with a view to economy and the employ- 
ment of the greatest available talent in each oflice. 

The National Assembly, on Tuesday, discussed a project of law relative 
to Clubs. It was agreed without discussion, that no club shall be opened 
till a declaration has been made of the names, profession, and residence 
of its founders, and of the days intended for its meetings. 
article, declaring certain club-meetings to be public assemblies, and re- 


| Baron Stifll; Trade, Mr. Hornborstel; 


To the third | 


serving places for the public, an addition was proposed forbidding the | 


attendance of women and youths. M. Fiocon protested against the ex- 
clusion of women, whose presence always proves a guarantee of good 
feeling and order. ‘The addition was carried by a large majority. 
By the fourth article it was provided, that a public functionary in uni- 
form shall be present at the club-meetings, and be responsib'e for 
order. By the filth, a proces-verbal is required from the members 
present at each board sitting, w hich shall set forth what members were pre- 
sent and what business was transacted, and shall be legal evidence. Ar- 
ticle thirteenth proposed to empower the formation of “other” clubs “ for 
political and other purposes,” and to bring them within the grasp of the 
authorities. It was warmly opposed. M. Coquerel, the reporter, said that 
the article would only apply to political associations; and if such were not 
embraced, the law would become illusory by the formation of secret bodies. 
M. Dufaure spoke against the article at great length, and with effect. He 
moved the omission of the words ‘and other,” so as to restrict the law ex- 
pressly to clubs formed for political purposes. M. Dupin senior supported 
the bill, in a strain of irony so perfect that he misled his hearers till the 
last sentence: he euded amidst great laughter by declaring—“ A Republi- 
can government is more exposed than any other to secret societies; those 
who have founded this government must not allow themselves to be at- 
tacked and overthrown by the very same means they themselves adopted 
to eflect their purpose.” It was at last agreed that the objectionable ar- 
ticle should be referred back to the Committee for reconsideration. 

On Saturday, the Finance Minister reviewed the national finances. M. 
Goudchaux did not dissemble the embarrassment of the Treasury. In the 
valuation of receipts presented by M. Duclere in his rectified budget for 
1848, M. Goudchaux pointed out a deficit of 140 millions; and, finally, a 
total difference of 250 millions between the receipts and expenditure for 
the present year. In order to meet this, he announced his intention of 
maintaining until 1850 the taxes on salt and cn potable liquors. But the 
principal measure which he proposed was te renew within certain limits 
the non-realized loan of 1847, so as to produce for the Treasury a resource 
of 200 millions at the highest and of 175 millions at the lowest. The 
measure was received by the Assembly with marked approbation. 

On Wednesday, M. Thiers presented his report on M. Proudhon’s scheme 


for levying a tax of a third of the proceeds of all property for the benefit of 


labour. ‘The report dissected the plan elaborately, and condemned it as a 
measure to rob one class for the benefit of another—ultimately to ruin all. 
M. Proudhon demanded and obtained a day to reply. His scheme had 
been so disfigured that he scarce recognized it in the one condemned. In 
the report, M. Thiers had commented severely on a measure of “ progres- 
sive taxation” contemplated by the Government: General Cavaignac re- 
monstrated, regretting that a measure not yet introduced should have been 
“ reprobated” beforehand. M. Thiers explained; but, being interrupted 
much whilst speaking, he said he perceived that his patience would be 
tasked if he intended to be heard. 
already tasked in listening to you.” Here the matter dropped. 

The Moniteur of Monday contained decrees of the National Assembly 
for the distribution of 680,000 francs among the theatres, by equal fort- 
nightly instalmeuts between this and the Ist October; and for the free 
admission and maintenance of the pupils of the Polytechnic Schools after 
October 1850. 

A letter from Prince Louis Napoleon, of the 8th July, was read in the 
Assembly, stating that his election for Corsica has been without his con- 
sent or approval; but adding— 

“While I do not, however, renounce the honour of being one day a Representa- 
tive of the People, | think I ought to wait until the time that my return to 
France cannot in any way serve as a pretext to the enemies of the Republic. | 
trust that my disinterestedness may prove the sincerity of my patriotism, and 
prove the best reply to those who erroneously accuse me of ambition.” 

The letter made a very favourable impression on the Assembly. 

Spain.— The chief Spanish event is a personal one. It is announced 
from La Granja that “the Queen has miscarried, through some personal 
indiscretion ”; but that she is not in any danger. Some doubt hangs about 
the fact. 

The Carlists appear to be quite put down in Navarre; but they gather 
force in the mountains of Toledo and La Mancha. It is said too that Ca- 
brera has gained some important successes in Catalonia; but the accounts 
are neither clear nor trustworthy. 


A member retorted, “ Our patience is | 


returned safely to head-quarters. Charles Albert sent an equal body to 
eject them; but it only arrived in time to learn that the enemy had just 
gone. 

An advantage of importance has been gained by the Italians at Gover- 
nolo, on the Lower Adige. The bridge there, defended by 2,000 
Austrians, has been attacked and taken; both cannon and flags, and 
several oflicers, being captured. 

The accounts from Naples are to the 18th. The King has published 
a formal protest against the “ resolution adopted in Palermo of the 11th 
July ” calling the Duke of Genoa to the throne of Sicily. Great prepa- 
rations are on foot for an overwhelming invasion of Sicily; and it is said to 
be intended to embark 32,000 troops by about the 20th, and land them at 
Syracuse. ‘The Calabrian insurrection is at an end; but the rebels are in 
force near Salerno. 

Avusrria.—The letters from Vienna are to the 22d. The Emperor's 
health was seriously affected, on the 20th, at Inspruck, and is matter of 
much anxiety. Prince Charles Albert, son of the Archdutchess Hilde- 
garde, died on the 20th instant, of smallpox. 

The Wiener Gazette, of the 20th July, gives the names of a Ministry ap- 
proved by the Archduke John, as follows—President and Minister for Fo- 
reign Affairs, Baron Wesseuberg; Interior, Baron Doblhoff; Justice, Dr. 
Bach; War, Count Latour; Finance, Baron Kraus; Financial Secretary, 
Public Instruction, Baron Doblhofl 
(ad interim); Secretary to the Ministry of Public Instruction, Baron 
Feuchtersleben; Public Works, Mr. Schwarzer. The same journal pub- 
lishes the Ministerial declaration of faith. Ministers declare themselves 
in favour of a constitutional Democratic Mouarchy, on the basis of the po- 
pular will expressed in a legal and constitutional manner. They are con- 
vinced that a government cannot be strong unless it leans upon the people. 

Germany.—By an ordinance dated the 16th, the Minister of the Em- 
pire for the Department of War has notitied to the different states of Ger- 
many, that the Regent of the Empire has assumed the supreme command 
of the entire armed force of Germany. He desires the different Ministers 
of War to assemble on parade, on the 6th of August, all the Federal troops 
of their respective garrisons; to inform them of this step; and to make 
them give three “vivats” in token of homage tothe Regent. From that 
day the Federal colours will be worn by the German army. 

rhe National Assembly, on the 19th, resolved 

That it regards the hitherto existing union of the Datchy of Limbarg (which 
belongs to the German Confederation) with the Kingdom of the Netherlands un- 
der one and the same constitution and administration, as irreconcilable with the 
German Federative Coustitution; and that its previous resolution of the 27th 
June, declaring void all of individual German Governments at 
variance with the constitution hereafter to be framed by the Assembly, is appli- 
cable to Limburg. 

Prussia.—Berlin journals, to the 24th, report the return of General 
Pfuel from Petersburg on the 21st, bringing peaceable and friendly assu- 
rances from the Emperor. 

The trial of the ringleaders of the mob in the attack on the Arsenal has 
been concluded. Korn and Siegerist are sentenced to seven years’, Lowen- 
sohn to two years’, and Urban to oue year’s imprisonment in a fortress. 
These trials have helped much to restore a feeling of security. 

A deputation from Cologne had arrived at Berlin, for the purpose of in- 
viting the King to be present at the six hundredth jubilee of the founda- 
tion of the Cathedral, which will take place at Cologne on the 14th of Au- 
gust next. The deputies will afterwards go to Vienua and Munich, and 
deliver a similar invitation to the Regent of the Empire, and the two Kings 
of Bavaria, Louis and Maximilian. 

INDIA AND Crina.—bBy the monthly Indian mail, which arrived on 
Monday night, letters from Calcutta to the Ist of June, and Madras to the 
9th, have been received. The mid-monuthly mail from Bombay having 
ceased during the monsoon, the Lonbay dates, by dawk to Madras, are 
but to the Ist of June. ‘The news from Lahore is of unpleasant tenour. 
Plots to corrupt our Sepoy troops have been discovered; and the discoveries 
have been thought so serious, that General Khan Singh of the Sikh Ar- 
tillery, and a Moonshee of the Ranee, were summarily hanged for their 
guilt. Above twenty persons are in custody, and important revelations 
have been made. Our position is thought critical enough to need con- 
siderable movements and concentration of troops upon Lahore and Um- 
ritsir, and in the Jullunder Doab. The camp fortifications in Lahore have 
been largely extended, and strengthened by isolation and the addition of a 
parapet round them; and a magazine of arms in the city has been mined 
and blown up. 

It is reported from Moultan that Moolraj is gathering up his means, and 
making alliances with the hill tribes, in preparation for a struggle with us 
in October. His neighbour the Nawaub of Bahawulpoor remains faithfal 
to us, andis threatened with invasion on that account. 

Letters from Hong-kong to the 25th of May state that the Chinese ports 
are tranquil. 

Unirep Sratres.—The Royal mail-steamer Cambria arrived at Liver- 
pool on Monday, with advices from Boston to the 12th instant. A message 
from the President, dated the 6th July, announces that the ratified Mexi- 
can treaty has been received. ‘The message announces that the debt of 
the Union, including the amount of the sixteen million loan and all Trea- 
sury notes outstanding or authorized to be issued, amounts to sixty-five 
millions and three-quarters of dollars; of which about seventeen millions 
and three-quarters were outstanding before the war—making the war debt 
amount to forty-eight millions of dollars. To this sum, however, in reeck- 
of the war, must be added the income of two years, 
balances existing in the Treasury at the beginning of the war, and the 


declolohs 





oning the whole cost 


the 


price of the peace—three millions paid on exchange of the ratification, 
twelve millions to be paid in four annu il instalinents for the ceded territo- 
ries of New Mexico and California, and three millions more for the debt of 


Mexico to American claimants, which, the Government of the United 
States assumes. The President promises himself and the country that 
these latter obligations will be discharged by the accumulation of the sur- 
plus revenue, without the necessity of any new recourse to loans; but his 


| opinion does not obtain general concurrence. 


Traty.—The Sardinian army has moved its head-quarters to Marmirolo, | 


close to Mantua; and is formally investing that great fortress. 


| 
| 


A body of 5,000 Austrians suddenly crossed the Po on the 14th instant, | t . 
marched into Ferrara, levied a contribution of money and provisions, and | sign the declaration unless he was on board the ship that was to carry him 


The Irish meetings continued. At Williamsburg, in New York, a monster 
meeting of the Irish Republican Union was held in the open fields. A 
“declaration of independence for Ireland ” was read and adopted, accord- 
ing to which “every man in Ireland shall be owner of a piece of land,” 
and Ireland be an independent nation. Mr. Mooney said, no man was to 
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to Ireland,—meaning unless he was a member of the Irish Brigade. He 
also said, “ We will assail Canada, India, and Ireland, at once; even the 
city of London, where we have half a million of Irishmen, shall be burnt 
about the villains that seized John Mitchel.” Mr. O'Connor said he was 
going to Canada: he was told he should be arrested : he replied, “if he 
were, 50,000 men would cross the border.” (Tremendous cheers.) There 
have been Mitchel meetings at Boston, Charleston, and Pittsburg. 


Miscellaneous. 

It is stated on high authority, that Chevalier Bunsen, who left Lon Jon 
two days since, had been recalled by the King of Prussia, to occupy an im- 
portant post now vacant in the Prussian Cabinet. It is also stated that 
Lord Palmerston has decided upon sending an English Ambassador to 
Frankfort, (Lord Cowley is spoken of,) whose office it will be to act as me- 
diator in the Danish question, and to recommend energetically a settlement 
of that question. He will be seconded in this by M. Bunsen, one of the 
negotiators of the late armistice. M. Bunsen is replaced here by the Se- 
cretary of Legation, Prince Liwenstein.—Morning Chronicle. 

The Railway Commissioners have granted to the South-western Railway 
Company an extension of two years to complete the line from Waterloo 
Bridge to London Bridge. 

The fact seems now certain, that the potato crop is again very generally 
attacked. The disease is serious, however, only in the Southern counties, 
from Kent to Cornwall. In the Midland counties the attack is slight, and 
causes little anxiety; and in the Northern counties and Scotland it is still 
less. Everywhere, too, the sowing has been extraordinarily wide, and the 
crop is heavy—in many parts enormous. 








Whether it be regarded as a worthless hoax, or a wicked device to spread alarm 
and assist rebellion, the fabricated Irish report, transmitted through the electric 
telegraph from Liverpool on Thursday morning, challenges a niche in our columns. 

Liverpool, Thursday Morning. 

The following intelligence was received (per special engine) last evening by the editor 
of the Dublin Evening Post— 

“The whole of the South of Lreland is in rebellion. 

“* The station at Thurles is on fire, the rails for several miles torn up, and the mob 


intend detaining the engines as they arrive. 
“ At Clonmel the fighting is dreadful. The people arrived in masses. The Dublin 
Club leaders are there. The troops were speedily overpowered ; many refused to act. 
“ The military at Carrick have shown disaffection, and have been driven back, and 


their quarters fired. 
“ At Kilkenny, the contest is proceeding; and here the mob are also said to be 


successful. 
* No news from Waterford or Cork.” 


Prince Albert and the Duke of Cambridge had, we understand, a narrow es- 
cape on passing the Leicester station on their way to the agricultural meeting at 
York. A gooko-waggen, which was marked to be kept back until the Prince’s 
express-train had passed, was by some mistake moved across the line; and while 
this was being done the pilot-engine tothe express came down the line, with such 
apeed that before the waggon could be got out of the way two of its buffers were 
taken clean off. A minute or so after, the train with the Prince and the Duke 
followed, when, happily, the waggon was out of the way.— Notts Review. 

Her Majesty's frigate Meander arrived at Singapore on the 20th May, after a 
run of ninety-five days from Cork, including stoppages at Madeira and Rio de 
Janeiro, Sir James Brooke and suite landed with the accustomed honours, and 
were heartily received by a large assembly of European residents and natives. 

In a letter to the Times, Lieutenant Waghorn contradicts a statement copied 
by that journal from Allen’s Indian Mail, that the East India Company has 

ranted him an annuity of 1002; and that he is about to retire into private life. 

ieutenant Waghorn “ has not up to this moment received any distinct promise 
of pecuniary aid from the Company”; though he thinks he has so good a claim 
on them that he will be surprised if they do not acknowledge it. He has sacri- 
ficed his means to the great object of his life; and as for the future, he must seek 
employment instead of retirement. 

As various exaggerated reports have been published by contemporaries of the 
sum expended by the honoured founder of St. Augustine’s College at Canterbury, 
in carrying out his laudable purpose, we have authority for saying, indeed we 
are requested to state, that the amount, which is not yet fully ascertained, is 
expected to be under 20,000/.— Guardian. 

Mr. Jelico, a Quaker, having, as agent for a number of persons in Kilkenny and 
Tipperary, paid the tithe rent-charge to the various incumbents on the properties 
under his control, has been expelled by the Society of Friends. Mr. Jelico caused 
application to be made to the Irish Court of Queen’s Bench last week for a man- 


damus to compel the Society to restore him to their body. The Court held that | 


it had no jurisdiction. 
Dr. Wells, the American gentleman who discovered the anzsthetic property 
of ether, has perished at Hartford in Connecticut, by his own hand. He had been 
laced in colenee on a charge of vitriol-tbrowing, and cut an artery in the 
ft arm with a razor. He had previously inhaled some chloroform, to produce 
insensibility to pain. He left a written statement, to the eflect that he had thrown 
vitriol on the dresses of several females on the streets while he was in a state of 
high excitement from inhaling chloroform, in which he was in the habit of in- 
dulging for the sake of its exhilarating effects. Dr. Wells was thirty-five years of 


age. 
A correspondent says that two gentlemen in high life have arranged a wager 


for a thousand guineas, that one of them shall sell a million boxes of lucifer- 
matches in the space of two years, and not sell more than four boxes for one 





penny, and not exceed more than sixpennyworth to any one individual; to com- | 


mence on the 24th day of July 1848, at York, and finish in Hull, 24th of July 
1850.— York Herald. 

The latest accounts from St. Petersburg, of the 12th July, state that on that 
day there had been 692 cases of cholera; 219 persons had recovered, and 396 
had died; the number of sick on the 12th was 4,006. Altogether, from the com- 
mencement of the disease in St. Petersburg, there had been 13,802 cases; re- 
coveries, 2,173; and 7,623 deaths. 

Letters from Riga state that the cholera had broken out there also; and down 
to the 16th, 200 cases had occurred. 

A joint-stock company is about to be started in Birmingham for the erection of 

“ model dwellings,” as a mere money speculation, though with an eye to the 
wellbeing of future tenants. There is to be nothing of a “charitable” nature in 
the scheme: some prejudice had been created against other buildings of the kind 
as “being only a sort of genteel poor-houses.” 
_ A curious circumstance may be mentioned as illustrating the notions prevailing 
in Morocco relative to the mode of interference for the recovery of debts from 
foreign debtors. One of the merchants, a loser toa considerable extent by a 
Mogador house which failed last year, has, it is understood, arrived in this coun- 
try with letters from the Emperor; one addressed to her Majesty, and the other 
to Sir Moses Montefiore, written, it is stated, with the view of assisting the sufferer 
in recovering his property from the insolvent firm.— 7imes. 


The Glasgow Herald tells this story of “an active woman.” “On Wednesday 
sennight, a woman named Foley, who had only arrived from Ireland on the pre- 
ceding day, was brought to the Police-office on the charge of pocket-picking, 
She was liberated, however, on Thursday forenoon, for want of sufticient evidence; 
and within an hour afterwards gave birth to an infant, in a court off Bell Street, 
from which she was removed toa place of shelter. On Saturday morning, the 
woman, accompanied by her child, called at the Police-office to make inquiry re- 
garding a relation; and the same evening she was again lodged in the ottice, for 
three separate acts of picking pockets, which had been committed during the 
day. This indefatigable personage and her infant remain in custody till liberated 
in due course of law.” 

It was discovered on Tuesday that a letter containing 6,000/. in notes and bills 
of exchange had been stolen in passing through the Post-oftice. 

Another of those revengeful crimes for which Sheffield is infamous was per- 
petrated early on the morning of Friday week. Three ginger-beer bottles 
charged with gunpowder, and a quantity of loose powder, were ranged outside 
the window of one Marples, a joiner’s-tool-maker: one of the bottles exploded, 
but the rest of the plot failed, and as there were shutters to the window the 
bottle that exploded did not enter the apartment. A watchman came upon 
three men running away, and seized one; but the others knocked the watchman 
down and released their companion. <A factory belonging to Marples was de- 
stroyed by an “infernal machine” some time ago. . : 

What appears to have been a premeditated murder was committed in Manches- 
ter early on Tuesday morning. About three years ago, Diana Thomas married 
Williazn Adams; though she already had a husband, under a for 
felony, and Adams had a wife and two children living at Chorlton. Latterly, the 
first husband being expected to return home, Diana Thomas had separated from 
her second husband. She was proceeding to her work at a mill on Tuesday 
morning, when Adams met her; they soon quarrelled; Adains wanted her to re- 
turn home with him, but she refused, and ran away. Adams pursued, took a 
pistol from his pocket, presented it, and pulled the trigger; it missed fire; he re- 
cocked it, and this time fired it with fatal effect, lodging the charge in the wo- 
man’s head. He was iimmediately arrested; and in his pocket was a second 
pistol, loaded, which he said he intended for his own destruction. : 

Richard Barnett, the man who made such atrocious charges of murder against 
Lord Leigh, was to have been indicted at the present Warwick Assizes for per- 
jury; but the trial has been forestalled by the death of the accused, through ex- 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Ireland was still the prominent subject in the House of Commons last 
night. First there was a conversation on the fabricated report. 

Mr. MackinNon asked whether the Home Secretary had taken or would take 
any steps to prevent the dissemination of false intelligence by means of the elec- 
tric telegraph ? 

Sir Georcre Grey replied, that the Government had no power to prevent the 
dissemination of false intelligence either by the electric telegraph or by any other 
instrumentality. By the act of Parliament under which the electric telegraph was 
constituted, the Government had the power in certain contingencies to take pos- 
session of the telegraph for a period of not less than a week; and that power had 
been exercised, as the House was aware, upon a recent occasion. 

Sir George availed himself of the opportunity to inform the House that the 
cabman who had delivered the parcels containing the false information to the re- 
spectable agents of the Times and the Morning Chronicle had been identified, and 
that he was able and ready to identify the party who had handed those parcels 
to him. The proper authorities were now making search, and it was not im- 
probable that he would be detected. 

Next, a conversation on a counter-levy of the loyal in Ireland. 

Sir Arruur Brooke asked whether it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, in case of a general or partial insurrection breaking out in Ireland, to call 
out the yeomanry of the North? They were ready. He could call out on his 
own estates and neighbourhood 500 men, who would have the greatest delight in 
rendering their services to defend the Crown and Constitution of these realms. 

Lord Joun Russet had already written to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
on this subject. All the reflection which he had given to it had ended in this 
conclusion—that whatever reasons there might be for either calling out the 
yeomanry, or for postponing the summons to call them out, must be left to the 
discretion of the Lord-Lieutenant. As to the yeomanry, there was the fullest 
confidence in their loyalty and zeal; and it was not from any doubt upon that 
head that the Government had hitherto postponed to call out that brave and 
loyal body. 

On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, Mr. SuarmMan 
Crawrorpb moved the following resolution— 

“ That the present distracted state of Ireland demands the instant attention of 
Parliament, with a view to the speedy enactment of such measures as may be ne- 
cessary to improve the condition, redress the grievances, and establish the just 
rights of the Irish people, and thereby promote the good order and prosperity of 
that portion of the United Kingdom, and give increased security to her Majesty's 
Crown and Government.” 

He stated that if this resolution should be carried, he should follow it up by 
moving the same resolution which Lord John Russell had moved in 1844—namely, 
that the whole subject of Irish grievances should be referred to the consideration 
of a Select Committee of the whole House. In support of his proposition, he en- 
tered on a history of the social and political grievances of Ireland, both prior and 
subsequent to the legislative Union with England ; dwelling particularly on the abor- 
tive measures which had been proposed of late years by the Governments of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel and Lord John Russell to amend the position of the Irish Church, the 
Poor-law, the franchise Parliamentary and Municipal, and the tenure of lands. 
The last measure passed for Ireland is a coercion bill—passed with breathless and 
| unprecedented haste. Even if the Encumbered Estates Bill were to pass, it 
would be useless without a good Landlord and Tenant Bill; which the suspended 
measure of Government was not. If Lord John pleaded the obstructive majority 
in that House, how could he resist the arguments for Repeal? Mr. Crawford 
stated that he should proceed forthwith to Ireland, to use there any influence 
he might possess in the preservation of peace. He wanted, however, to carry a 
message of peace, and at present he saw no chance of his doing so. 

Lord Joun Rvusse.x spoke at considerable length; endeavouring to 
show that the interests of Ireland had not been neglected or disregarded. 

Whether from the habit of the English mind, or from the complexity of our 
laws, all great measures have been assented to only after long and oft-recurring 
debates: the Union itself was a conspicuous instance; Parliamentary Reform was 
discussed for fifty years; the abolition of the Slave-trade for thirty. 

He glanced over the causes of Irish difficulties; ascribing those difficulties to 
improvidence, early marriages, and unduly-increasing population; to the religious 
bigotry and penal laws of the seventeenth, and the commercial jealousy of the 

| eighteenth century. 

He reviewed the chief measures for Ireland, past or contemplated,—the Emanci- 
pation Act of 1829, the Tithe Commutation Act of 1838, the Reform Act of 1833; 
the bill for enlarging the franchise, delayed by the present troubles. Lord John 
controverted Mr. Sharman Crawford's doctrine respecting fixity of tenure; and 
showed how the Landlord and Tenant Bill would facilitate improvements by the 
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tenant; regretting that it was not likely to get beyond the Committee this session. 
He enlarged on the difficulties of dealing at once effectively and safely with the 
Poor-laws. Mr. Crawford demanded additional Members for Treland—* Now, 
Sir, 1 do not deny that the time may come when it may be advisable that addi- 
tional Members should sit for Ireland, in the place of some of those boroughs 
which this House may think deserve disfranchisement. But though I say that, 
I do not think this is the moment for urging that topic. I do not find that there 
is at the present time that attendance of Irish Members to warrant the belief that 
the House would derive much more assistance from the legislative talents or in- 
dustry of additional Members for Ireland.” (“ Hear, hear, hear!” and laughter.) 
A bill on the subject of registration, however, would be proceeded with next ses- 
sion. He should not object to an extension of the municipal franchise, so as to 
make it equal with that in England and Scotland. A bill to amend the Grand 
Jury laws has been delayed by the business before the House. The Encumbered 
Estates Bill would effect a great and wholesome social change. Ministers had 
been obliged to abandon their bi!l for the reclamation of waste lands; but they 
added half a million for that purpose to the sum given to Irish landlords fur 
improvements. 

ord John enlarged greatly on the difficulties in the way of improving the 

ition of the Irish Churches,—the resistance of the Protestants to all modifica- 
tion of their church, with the claim of their antagonists for total abolition; on the 
other band, the cry that any endowment for the Roman Catholic clergy would be 
“ bribery ” of the tr toe | His language conveys the impression that he does 
not think the Protestant Church excessive, as an establishment due to the million 
of Protestants in Ireland; and that he does not contemplate any further inter- 
ference with that establishment. 

Recurring to the general subject, the discussion of Irish grievances, Lord John 
said he could not hope to prevent protracted debates; but he believed that if the 
Irish Members in a body demanded the enactment of measures for the benefit of 
Ireland, they would be as readily considered and adopted as any others. In 
Ireland, however, there is no single undisputed path: the grievances, social, 
political, and religious, are of long standing; and redress is to be obtained only by 
peaceable discussion, not by arms and rebellion. 

Mr. Henry HerBert and Mr. Monsect could not refuse their assent 
to the proposition before the House; although they evidently doubted the 
use of advancing it just now. Mr. Fagan and Mr. Anstey attacked the 
Government more rancorously. 

Mr. OsuorneE made a very effective speech; severe, but enlivened with 
his usual pleasantry, and seriously damaging to the Ministers. 

For instance, he brought up old speeches by Lord John Russell, Lord Morpeth, 
Mr. Ward, Mr. Vernon Smith, and Mr. Macaulay, denouncing the Irish Church 
in the strongest terms, as the master grievance; and compared their present po- 
sition with that in the days of the Appropriation clause; also with that when they 
turned out Sir Robert Peel on a coercion bill. He suggested some improvements, 
—such as the opening of Trinity College Dublin to Roman Catholics; systematic 
colonization; and the remodelling of the Irish Executive. Ireland is governed 
like a colony: it has a mock King, a Brummagem Court, and a pinchbeck Exe- 
cutive; it is really governed iy the constantly changed Home Secretary in Eng- 
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land. He proposed an occasional! session of Parliament in Dublin, and an occasional | 


visit of the Sovereign; in whose presence the star of “ the King of Munster” would 
not shed a ray. 

On the motion of Mr. Morcan Joun O'CONNELL, the debate was ad- 
journed to this day at twelve. 


Earlier in the evening, Mr. CuarLes BuLver said that he was desirous 


of not keeping Members in town upon bills which he had no prospect of 


carrying this session. He therefore stated, that he should abandon the 
Poor-law Officers’ Superannuation Allowances Bill, not yet discussed in 
the House. He should press those parts of the Poor-law Union Charges 
(No. 2) Bill which renewed Mr. Bodkin’s Act, and which made vagrancy 
a charge on the union; but he should go into Committee pro forma, 
in order to cut out all the other provisions of the bill. 

Late at night, the Union Charges Bill was read a second time; to be 
committed today. 


In the other House, Lord BrouGuam moved the second reading of a bill 
to import into England the Scotch law of declaratory suits. By a “ de- 
claratory action” a party in Scotland can obtain the opinion of the Court 
of Session on any question he may find it necessary to raise—such as his 
title, his marriage, the right of fishing, or the right of way. ‘The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR cogcurred; and the bill was read a second time. 


A Privy Council was held, yesterday afternoon, at Dublin Castle; 
when proclamations were agreed to, offering rewards as follows—* For 
the arrest of William Smith O'Brien, 500/.; for Francis T. Meagher 
John B. Dillon, and Michael Doheny, each or either, 3001, to him who, 
shall secure and deliver into safe custody the persons aforesaid”. the charge 
alleged in the proclamations was—“ having taken up arms against her Ma- 
jesty.” 

The Dublin Evening Post of Thursday contains the following— 

“This day, Mr. Patrick O'Higgins, a Confederate and agent of the English 
Chartists was arrested. On the premises occupied by him were found a large 
quantity of arms, and other munitions of war; amongst which were 360 gun- 
stocks, a double-barrelled gun loaded with ball, a single-barrelled gun, a sword, 
and a pike—the latter was a most formidable weapon, the shaft being nine feet 
six inches long, mounted with a steel blade, exceeding two feet in length, fur- 
nished with an axe and hook. 

“ A person named Flanigan, a noted pike-maker, has also been arrested. In 
his house were found swords and cutlasses. 

“ Both parties have been committed to prison. 

“In the houses of other suspected parties were found various weapons of warfare, 
as well as bullet-moulds, wadding, and ammunition, and also documents showing 
the connexion of the parties with the Clubs.” 

All the printers of the Nation Lave been arrested, and the premises taken 
possession of by the police. 

FROM THE TIMES. 

We have received by electric telegraph from Liverpool the following most im- 

portant despatch from our own reporter at Kilkenny. We have no doubt of its 
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Letters published in a subsequent edition tend to confirm this intelli- 
gence. 

A Waterford paper of the 26th, in the interest of the movement, hints 
suspicions that the leaders are quailing; and another paper speaks of 
escapes from Ireland in disguise. 





It is rumoured in Liverpool, that last night the Mayor and Magistrates 
came to the conclusion that it was necessary to take the more dangerous of 
the Liverpool demagogues into custody; and in pursuance of this decision 
a warrant was made out for the arrest of Dr. Reynolds, and an officer de- 
spatched therewith to Birmingham, to which town this individual was 
known to have fled. Our information does not state if the arrest has been 
effected.— Liverpool Journal of this day, Second edition. 

The Mayor of Manchester has issued a notice, advising owners of mills 
and other property to watch by night, lest the Irish Confederates in the 
town carry out their public threats of destruction by fire. 


A Cabinet Council was held on Monday, which sat two hours; again on 
Thursday a Council was called suddenly, on the receipt of despatches from 


| Ireland; and a Council is to be held today. 


The Duke of Wellington had an interview with Lord John Russell on 
Wednesday. 

The Morning Chronicle prominently announces the arrival of Lord 
Hardinge in London, from Penshurst, by a special railway train. General 
conjecture combines this coming of the victorious commander with a mili- 
tary command in Ireland. 


The Society for the Promotion of Colonization held a meeting yesterday, in the 
Guildhall; at which the Lord Mayor presided. Mr. F. Scott, M.P., moved and 
supported a resolution that more sustained systematic colonization is urgently re- 
quired by the state of the country. Mr. Montague Gore, M.I’., explained the ob- 


jects of the Society to be, the sending out of colonists, and the securing them @ 


healthy passage on the voyage, and full employment in the colony. He moved 
and supported a resolution that it is just and desirable that the land which the 
colonist leaves and that which he arrives at should join in bearing the expense of 
his transport. Resolutions were moved and supported by Mr. Vernon Smith, 
M.P., Mr. Samuel Christy, M.P., and other sp nee, in favour of organizing 
branch societies, and of collecting funds towards promoting the national object of 
colonization. Subscriptions amounting to 270/. were announced. 





A public dinner, in honour of the election of Archduke John of Austria to the 
Regency of Germany, was held on Thursday, at the Crown and Sceptre Tavern, 
Greenwich ; the Chevalier Bunsen, the l’russian Ambassador, in the chair. Count 
Dietrichsen and Count Kielmansegge, the Austrian and Hanoverian Ambassadors, 
were on the right and left of the chairman; Prince Lowenstein, Baron Koller, 
Syndicus Banks, Chevalier Hebeler, and Mr. Colquhoun, were present. The chief 
toast, “ The health of the Regent of Germany,” was acknowledged by 
Count Dietrichsen, as an Austrian, and as a_ personal friend of the 


| Archduke John. He could assure the company that Austria was not less 


eager than the Regent to assist in the holy task of consummati 
the final pacification and liberation of Germany; that she was not less pre; 

for any sacrifice that her patriotism might be called on to make. Chevalier Bun- 
sen proposed ‘‘ The German Fatherland,” in a speech of historic grasp and pa- 
triotic fire; glancing with joy at the future of union and progress—the princes 
and people forgiving mutual wrongs, and advancing hand in hand. He declared 
that Germany does not think of making any conquests; and he exulted in the 
good-will subsisting between England and Germany. Lord Cowley was to be the 
bearer of the English congratulations to the Regent of Germany. The whole 
evening was animated by the most hearty and enlightened spirit; the — 
pleasantly interrupted at intervals with German part-songs, sung by members o} 


| a merchant singing-club. 


On the authority of private letters from Frankfort, the Times declares it not 
unlikely that the post of President of the Council and Foreign Minister to the 
Provisional Executive of the Empire may be offered to the Chevalier Bunsen by 
the Regent of Germany. 


The Paris news of yesterday is wholly external. Accounts had been received 
by electric telegraph from Bologna, that four of the Legations have risen against 
the Pope, respectively to join Tuscany or the Union of Upper Italy. A Pro- 
visional Government had been formed at Bologna, with Bianchini as President. 

Spanish letters state, that 2,000 convicts at Valladolid had revolted, murdered 
their guards, and fled into the country with the intention of joining the Monte- 
molinists. 

The Archduke John opened the Austrian Diet, for the Emperor, on the 22d 
instant, in a speech breathing amity and —_ towards all the states of the 
Empire and all foreign countries. Even of Italy he said—* The war in Ital 
is not directed against the liberties of the people of that country: its = | 
object is to maintain the honour of the Austrian arms in presence of the Italian 
Powers, recognizing their nationality, and to support the most important interests 
of the state. The benevolent desire to terminate pacifically unhappy dissensions 
having been without effect, it has become the task of our brave army to conquer 
an honourable peace.” 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock ExcHANGet, FripaY AFTERNOON. 
Reports of the prevalence of the potato-blight, in conjunction with the mena- 
cing aspect of Irish politics, have produced considerable agitation in the English 


| Stocks. Large speculative and other sales occurred; under the pressure of which 


the prices of the English Funds gave way rather more than 2 per cent. The 


| lowest price reached was yesterday, when Consols fell to 853 both for Money and 
| Account. In the course of the afternoon the truth of the intelligence put forth 


authenticity. It was conveyed by railway to Dublin, aud thence to Liverpool ; and | 


we are informed by our Liverpool agent that our reporter’s letter, with details of | 


the intelligence, was despatched by mail-train last evening. 
“ Kilkenny, July 28. 

“TI have information from Callan today, which is, I believe, trustworthy. 
Smith O'Brien was then at Ballinganey, with a rebel army of two thousand men, 
armed and ready to march, some said to Kilkenny, others to Urlingford. O'Brien 
Was dressed in rebel uniform.” 

Other telegraphic news from Dublin, to five o'clock yesterday morning, 
states, that 
_ “All the inland mails have arrived, and bring no accounts of any disturbance 
im any of the country. Considerable excitement prevailed in that part 
of Tipperary where Mr. Sinith O'Brien was located; but no outbreak has taken 


by the Electric Telegraph Company was doubted, and an improvement of about 
} per cent took place. This morning, when the falsehood of yesterday's report 
became apparent, a reaction to 864 occurred: this improvement did not long con- 
tinue, and, after being at 85g, the closing quotation is 864. Bank Stock has im- 
proved in the face of the general depreciation: the price has been as high as 
199}, and is today quoted at 198. Money continues very abundant; the rate of 
discount, and of interest for loans upon good security for short periods, being be- 
tween 2 and 3 per cent. 

The Foreign Market is without material change; most of the principal descrip- 
tions of Bonds being rather lower than last week, in consequence of the fall in 
English Funds. The transactions have been on the whole insignificant, and such 
as do not require special notice. 

The Railway Share Market has given way slightly, without any symptoms of 
severe depression: most of the principal Shares are from 1/. to 2. lower than last 
week, and the present appearance is not healthy. The Brighton Company have 
issued circulars to such of their shareholders as subscribed for their portion of the 
Six per Cent Preference Shares, offering them the option of taking additional 
shares to the extent of about one fourth of their original subscription; only about 
three-fourths of the amount proposed to be issued having been subscribed for. As 
these Preference Shares still bear a small premium, there can be little doubt but 
that the whole will be taken up. Nothing new has — upon the subject 
of the proposed appropriation of the Paris and Lyons Railway by the French 
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The Shares of this and the other French lines were in some slight 


Government. n i 
demand; but that has ceased, and with it the trifling impulse then given to prices. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 22d July, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 











BANKING DEPARTMENT. Increase. Decrease. 

i nankkpdeseetustnesnededies BEAT cece em 
Public Deposits... —— eevee £210,300 
Other Deposits. ........seeeeeeeee onus ~e0eee 332,166 
Seven-day and other Bills —— — eeeee 23,352 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight.. —— —s evece 400,000 
Other Securities.....-+sseeeeeeceeeeeeees aseee amu seeve 109,192 
Notes unissued. -.--- — teens 37,790 
Actual Circulation —_— seeee 104,340 

IssvE DEPARTMENT. 

Notes issued —— — eveee 142,130 
Bullion.....+++ ———$ Ss neeee 154,469 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments «-..-++-++++ 14,108,707 «+++ 14,263,176 
Actual Circulation ....... pecenece ceece + 19,040,720 19,145,060 





SaTURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

There is but little fluctuation and less business in the English Market. 
Consols opened at 863 both for Money and the Account, fell to 864, and are now 
864 §. There is no move in the Foreign Funds. The bargains in Railway 
Shares have as yet been confined to the following: Great Southern and Western 
of Ireland, 25}; Great Western, Half-Shares, 48; Brighton, 314; Ditto, Con- 
solidated Eighths, 204. 


















3 per Cent Consols....- 86} 2 Danish 3 per Cents .--++++++ 67 71 
Ditto for Account ..... - 863 2 Dutch 2} per Cents 433 4 
3 per Cent Reduced........- 86} % Ditto 4 per Cents ...-- 70 2 

Bh per Cents ..-..--..e ee eee 862 ¢ Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 17) 4 
Long Annuities......+++.++. ai 9 New Granada....+--++++5++ 1ig 123 
Bank Stock..........e0065 Portuguese N.4 perCents 1842 173 183 
Exchequer Bills .......... 29 32 prem. Portuguese Old 1824...++++- 647 
India Stock .......seceeeeee Russian 5 per Cents ....---- 98 100 
Brazilian 5 per Cents .....+- 69 71 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 114 12 
Belgian 4} per Cents ......- 68 70 Ditto 3 per Cents 1842..---- 2142 
Buenos Ayres........ ensue 20 3 Venezuela .++seeeeeeeveees - 15 i8 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........- Bl 4 





THEATRES AND MUSIC. 


No theatrical event of any consequence has occurred during the past 
week. The concerts also are entirely over—all but Jenny Lind’s; and the 
two Italian Operahouses are now the only places of musical entertainment. 

At Her Majesty’s Theatre, Nino was repeated on Saturday and Tues- 
day, with Mademoiselle Cruvelli as Abigaele,—an energetic performance; 
while Coletti imparted grandeur and power to the réle of the Assyrian 
King. The house was crammed to overflow on Thursday, for Jenny 
Lind’s Lucia, the last time this season. 


mius both as an actress and a singer. Next week, in a piece of a totally 
ifferent kind—Balfe’s Falstaf—she will sustain the part of Mrs. Ford, 


originally performed by Grisi, when the opera was produced some ten years | 


ago. We have an agreeable remembrance both of the drama and the 


music,—especially of Lablache’s Shaksperian conception of Sir John, and | 


of a beautiful trio for three soprani, sung by the representatives of Mrs. 
Ford, Mrs. Page, and Ann, in the scene where the Knight's billetdoux to 
the ladies is produced. 

Gli Ugonotti was repeated at Covent Garden on Saturday and Tuesday. 
We found, on a second hearing, that its effect was even greater than on the 
first night. The choruses and concerted pieces were given with still more 
precision, and consequently with greater power; and the whole perform- 
ance made a still stronger impression on the audience. ‘The great scene in 
the third act, especially, between Raoul and Valentine, produced an ex- 
citement which we have seldom seen surpassed. Mario, by his performance 
in this opera, has greatly raised his character as an actor. Grisi repeated 


Norma on Thursday, for her own benefit: it is needless to tell with what | 


reception, in this her greatest part. 


The concert which Mademoiselle Lind, with her characteristic benevo- 
lence, has undertaken to give for the benefit of the Hospital for Consump- 
tion and Diseases of the Chest, takes place, in the Concert-room of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, on Monday morning. Notwithstanding the high prices 


of admission, a crowded room is expected, and the performance will doubt- | 


less be as productive as brilliant. 


LORD GREY'S VANCOUVER’S ISLAND JOB. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 26th July 1848. 

Str—Agreeing most cordially in your condemnation of Lord Grey’s wholesale 
pandering to the interests of monopoly in the case of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the utter unfitness of that Company to carry out the great work of colonizing 
Vancouver's Island,—while I am free to admit the extraordinary facilities it pos- 
sesses for doing so provided it were gifted with the requisite knowledge and 
liberality, or had indeed the inclination,—I venture to draw your attention to the 
fact, that it is not only proposed to give the property in the land, but the power 
of government, to the Company; and that at a time when as yet unrefuted alle- 
tions of the gravest character are before Lord Grey, of the abuse of its author- 
ity in the Red River settlement. And although it is true that the officers of the 
merge | receded Franklin and Back, it was only in the prosecution of the fur 
trade, while the Company is by its Charter pledged to the prosecution of the dis- 
covery of the North-west passage; and it must not be forgotten, that though it 
has had the exclusive trade of the North-west coast, all geographical intelligence 
from that quarter, as well as from the interior, has been kept back, so that we 
knew nothing of it until the present time, (except from foreign sources,) since the 
discoveries of Vancouver and Mackenzie. Even the first information of the 
existence of coal in Vancouver's Island was given by one of their discharged ser- 
vants, several years after its discovery; so that, while the citizens of the United 
States were fully aware of the value of the territory called the Oregon, its exist- 
ence was hardly known in this country, and the very statesmen who were on our 
to decide the boundary were ignorant of its character and importance. I 
ve for myself no hesitation in asserting my conviction that our geographical 
knowledge and political interests have been more retarded by the Company keep- 
6 back information, (as especially in the case of Mr. Thompson,) than ever 

either have been advanced by information derived from them. 
It may, however, be interesting to your readers to know, that since the survey 
lately made by her Majesty’s officers belonging to the squadron in the Pacific, our 
lormation respecting the valuable and beautiful island in question is no longer 
scanty, but fully suflicient to warrant all that has been said of its desirableness 





for colonization: and permit me to add, that now North California is in the hands | 
of the United States, and the right of passage over the Isthmus of Panama, which | 
they obtained eae pees since, made known and confirmed, it is high time for us | 


to secure what little the carelessness of statesmen and the rapacity of the Com- 
pany has left us on that coast. 


I am, Sir, your obedient servant, VANCOUVER. 


Tonight, Jenny takes the part of 
Elvira in the Puritani; which seems well suited to the character of her | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MERCY TO IRELAND. 

| OprNnrons as to the probable effect of the new measure in Ireland 
| vary even among the best informed,—some anticipating that it 
will altogether prevent, others that it will hasten the outbreak of 
armed insurrection: and in truth there is much ground for both 
opinions. But one thing is clear—that the beneticial effect of the 
law will be in proportion to the strictness with which it is exe- 
| cuted. Another thing is equally clear—that the beneficial effect 
is not dependent upon the occurrence of an outbreak or not; 
though perhaps it will be more certain, or at least more obviously 
ascertained, if there be an insurrectionary movement. 

The state of Ireland is very different from what it has been, 
| and is such as to favour the most distinct and instructive opera- 

tion of the law. Otber more equivocal organizations have been 
| superseded by the organization of the Clubs—an organization 
traitorously directed against the existing government, social 
order, and the fundamental law of property. It is to be 
| noted that the agitation for “ Repeal” has so completely died 
away that you scarcely hear it mentioned: the pure Repeal- 
ers have become persons of no importance. The agitation is no 
| longer against the Legislative Union, but against the Monarchy, 
| against the “ English garrison” or whole body of landlords, and 
| against the persons of those now administering the government 
in Ireland. Especial hostility is levelled against Lord Claren- 
don; whose distinctive characteristic it is to be one of the most 
effective and also one of the humanest and kindest rulers that 
Ireland ever had. it is evident that most part of this special 
hostility is actually owing to his goodness, which is in itself a 
very awkward antagonisin to the designs of the intriguers and 
traitors. But the whole effect of the political change in Ireland 
is to place the enemies of order and government in a perfectly 
distinct, detinite, and unequivocal position ; thus facilitating the 
most distinct, exact, and intelligible application of the law. 

Another manner of demarcation seems likely to be brought 
about by a recurrence of the calamity which visited Ireland in 
1846—the disease in the potato crop. The relation between the 
Irish and the Imperial Government has materially altered since 
so many millions were advanced by Great Britain in aid of the 
sufierers. The enemies against which the Irish rebels are in- 
citing their wretched followers to stand arrayed, without assist- 
ance, are not only the Government at Dublin with its military 
police, England with her army and her wealth, but also that 
famine throughout which the Irish were supported by England in 
1846 and 1847. If the calamity did recur, England, whose Par- 
liament has not yet done what laws might do to fortify the in- 
dustry of Ireland against such visitations, would necessarily come 
forward with new aid—some measures of relief, more eflicient 
than those of 1846-7, would be accorded: subsidies would again 
be granted ; employment would be provided; emigration would 
be rendered more effectual. But for whom? Of course not for 
rebels with arms in their hands. If famine come on them, they 
must look for help from those leaders to whom they have trans- 
ferred their allegiance—to the Meaghers and Dohenys, the Duf- 
| fys and Magees. The help of England would be for the loyal 
j alone. The same distinction which is enforced in the measures 
of coercion will also be observed in the measures of succour: it is 
inconceivable that any relief should be given in districts “ pro- 
claimed” for disaffection. 

But this distinct and direct application of laws will need very 
considerable changes in the administration of Irish affairs, not 
| more necessary than they will be difficult. It is plain that there 
can be no tampering and temporizing. Every act of temporizin 
will be construed into a weakness ; every act of “ leniency” wil 
be accepted as a victory over a defeated Government. But tem- 
porizing is the universal and established rule in Ireland, and a 
reversal of the rule will demand immense vigilance and firmness. 
A monstrous instance occurred in one of the very latest official 
proceedings: Mr. Meagher boasted, that when he was arrested 
| at Waterford, he gave the constable who arrested him a pass, by 
which the man was enabled to convey his prisoner through the 
ranks of the rebellious !—the constable relied on a passport signed 
by his prisoner! Such an incident could not have occurred any- 
where out of Ireland. Manifestly it was an act of the most inde- 
corous and impolitic nature, tending to deprive authority of all 
moral influence. It can hardly be suffered under the new law, 
without totally neutralizing the effect of that law. The constable 
must accept no such obligatians from his prisoner: if his safety 
need it, let him be backed by military force; but do not suffer 
him to execute the law by courtesy of the rebels, or you promote 
the rebels to be virtually the supreme authority. It is indeed by 
the treachery of its own officers that the law im Ireland has been 
brought to such a low state. Instructions of a different kind will 
regulate the conduct of the public servants, unless Ministers con- 
spire to betray the trust so generously confided by Parliament. 

But while new orders are given to the subordinates, a new rule 
must govern the superiors. Such utter confusion of sides, such 
tampering with constructive rebels, as that to which Ministers 
were fain to confessin a late debate, cannot continue. Sir Wil- 
liam Somerville admitted that he had given money to promote 
the return of a Repeal Member; and that is not, we believe, a 
solitary instance—more than one Minister has drawn his check 
| to further the election of a Repealer, because the said Repealer 

would be a tractable “ Liberal,” and was therefore preferred to 
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some intelligent and independent Member whose support of Min- | 
isters might have been less unconditional, but whose support of 
order — authority would have been far more sincere and valu- 
able. Such illicit alliances cannot continue. _ | 
Ireland must for a time be divided into two sides, and only two | 
—the defenders of order, and its enemies, Other questions are of | 
necessity placed in abeyance during the struggle. To make 
that struggle to establish order as. brief and effective as pos- 
sible, its provoking causes, its working, and its results, must be 
exhibited as nakedly and as simply as possible. The law must 
take its course, according to its own intent and meaning, without 
favour to any class—without recognizing in recusant Members 
“privilege of Parliament,” or in priestly agitators ‘benefit of 
clergy.” Government is bound to show the loyal that it extends 
to them protection without stint or reservation: it is bound to 
show the rebellious that the sole condition of pardon is absolute | 
submission ; the fate of each and all depending precisely and cer- 
tainly on the side that each may take in the contest. 


| 





COLONIAL OFFICE REPLY TO SIR WILLIAM 
MOLESWORTH. 
THE reply which Mr. Hawes consented to make for the Colonial | 
Office to Sir William Molesworth has created a sensation never | 
produced by the Member for Lambeth’s happiest speeches. Al- | 
though politicians in and out of Parliament have been well aware 
of the difference between Mr. Hawes out of office and in office, 
and were therefore prepared for a great extent of officialism in 
the quondam purist, the speech went so far beyond all expecta- 
tion in its peculiar traits as to excite unbounded surprise. We 
will not venture to characterize it ; we will not condescend to em- 
ploy the only epithets applicable to his conduct; but the averments | 
of which he was the mouthpiece must not be allowed to pass | 
muster by the mere force of their audacity. 

Sir William Molesworth applied to the present Colonial system | 
the test of the advantages derived from it ; showing that with the 
same resources and the same expenditure the Government ought 
to secure for the country a vast increase of advantages. In re- 
ply, Mr. Hawes resorted to the most elaborate and curious ap- 
plication of the principle of “ cross questions and crooked an- | 
swers”: he met each of the most damaging arguments with 
some assertion, if true in itself, entirely divorced from its true 
bearing ; or with an asserticn that was meant to surprise Mem- 
bers out of their belief by an excess of groundlessness so incre- 
dible that it was easier to believe the assertion than to imagine 
the unscrupulousness of the utterer. 

Sir William Molesworth had shown that the system, costly and 
imperfect, by no means realizes all the advantages that it ought to 
yield: to which Mr. Hawes replies, that it is “‘ the most success- | 
ful that the world has ever witnessed.” Sir William meant the 
official system : Mr. Hawes points to the nett result of the con- 
flict between the national energies and the official system that 
impedes but cannot destroy those energies. Other nations have 
been more disastrous in their colonial government; but how does 
that prove that our system is the best that we could devise? 
According to Mr. Hawes’s mode of argument, the ligatures which | 
bound the legs of Lightfoot, in the fairy tale, would have been the 
cause of his fleetness, since he won the race in spite of them. 

Without official aid, the early colonists of America laid the 
foundations of the great republic which we see; their method 
involving the emigration of incorporated communities, with self- | 
government: Sir William Molesworth advised a revival of that 
principle. Mr. Hawes replies, that the Old England settlements 
underwent “violent vicissitudes and misfortunes,’—which had 
not been denied: and with that he contrasts the modern system | 
exemplied—by what ’—by South Australia and New Zealand ; 
colonies founded in opposition to the wishes, views, and intrigues 
of the Colonial Office, and succeeding in spite of those intrigues. 
They merely survived the pressure of the system whose success 
he adduces them to prove. Restore, says Sir William, the old plan 
which made settlements complete societies and gave them vigour 
to defend themselves. And truly the colonies thus founded not only 
survived the “ violent vicissitudes ” to which they were exposed, 
but were able to cope with the whole power of England. No, 
says Mr. Hawes,—taking advantage of smoother times and more 

eaceful circumstances,—our system is better ; and to prove it he 
rings as witnesses settlements that have survived by vanquishing 
the system. 

His use of these two colonies is remarkable. Of South Aus- 
tralia he did not scruple to say that the “ pet colony ” would have 
been bankrupt but for the interference of the Colonial Office: it 
was transferred from its “amateur” managers to the Colonial 
Office, and “‘ from that moment became one of the most flourish- 
ing colonies” ; the notorious fact being, that its bankruptcy was 
inflicted by its Governor, the only officer of the Colonial Office in 
the settlement, and that its success is entirely owing to so much 
of the plan and such of the early settlers as survived the disas- | 
trous and malignant endeavours of the Colonial Office to mar the 
experiment. Can Mr. Hawes be the only man in England igno- 
rant of all this? 

His allusion to New Zealand is not less astounding. He says 
that “he dves not know any instance of a more successful co- 
lony.” Now, New Zealand was founded in spite of “the system ” ; 
two Governors appointed by “the system” ruined the colony ; 
the misconduct was so flagrant, the disaster was so frightful, the 
appeals of the colonists were so unanswerable, that the appoint- | 
meat of a competent Governor became a mere act of decency: a 


Governor trained in South Australia was sent; he reversed the 
policy of the two Colonial Office Governors; and, by the help of 
extraordinary energy in the colonists, he has in some measure re- 
trieved the colony ; though it is still a prey to a monstrous sys- 
tem of Chancery suits created by the first two Governors, and to 
an aboriginal war invited by those two officials. In endeavouring 
to prove the “success” and progress of the colony, Mr. Hawes 
went so far as to compare its present state with that to which it 
had been reduced by Captain Fitzroy! New Zealand was pro- 


| hibited by “ the system,” and was then nearly destroyed by it: 


Mr. Hawes vaunts it as a proof of success. 

The Colonial Office is accused of being despotic—where it can 
be so: to prove the reverse, Mr. Hawes indicates the “ respon- 
sible government” in Canada, extorted from “ the system” at the 
expense of insurrection, war, and treasure. The Office is accused 
of being arbitrary: Mr. Hawes describes a proceeding in which 
Lord Grey sent a constitution, like that which he revoked in New 
Zealand, for the consideration of New South Wales ; and so invited 
an ignominious rejection of his lefthanded offer by that intelligent 
community. To prove that the Office is not despotic and arbi- 
trary, as it had been described to be in British Guiana, Van Die- 
men’s Land, and other colonies, Mr. Hawes points to historical 
instances, in which its despotism was defeated in Canada, and its 
twaddling was snubbed in New South Wales. 

A small matter painfully illustrates the spirit in which the ob- 
sequious Under-Secretary spoke. Sir William Molesworth had 
complained of the royalties on mines, which, in breach of all 
good faith, the Government had latterly resolved to reserve in 
South Australia: Mr. Hawes declared that the royalties had been 
relinquished. ‘ Within the last three or four days?” asked Sir 
William Molesworth. ‘“ Not so recently,” was the reply. ZZow 
recently then? If not three or four, how many days had elapsed? 


| Not so many, we believe, but what the act of honesty was still 


an undivulged secret. 

Those who saw and heard Mr. Hawes on Tuesday last remem- 
bered the time when he used to figure among Colonial Reformers : 
the once independent Member was now seen “humbly begging ” 
to share the ignominy of a public department with an Earl at its 
head. Why the independent Member for Lambeth should be so 
ready to accept office, puzzled many: it is now observed that he 
is more familiar with rank and courtly distinctions. It also per- 
plexed people to account for his being selected, as they were not 
aware that he had been eminent in the conduct of Colonial affairs: 
he is now acknowledged to display aconspicuous and extraordinary 
aptitude to serve the Colonial Office. The Office certainly never 
before possessed a servant so oe at its disposal, Often 
during his speech, the question occurred, whether he knew what 
he was saying! People would have felt it a moral relief to im- 
pute to him a very culpable ignorance; but in the absence of that 
alternative, painful as it is to see a man who has been respected 
overwhelmed with not unintelligible blushes, it would have been 
a far less distressing sight than to witness an offhand fluency that 
provoked compassion and a boldness of demeanour that did not 
inspire respect. 





THE PEOPLE WITH WHOM WE MAKE TREATIES, 
We have heard of treaties of Waitangi, which Lord Stanley 
deemed so binding ; with King Peppul, which Lord Palmerston 
makes such sacrifices to uphold; with the Kafirs, which have 
cost us a costly but ludicrous sort of warfare. Statesmen speak 


| of these treaties as if they were such as we understand between 


competent and civilized people, and from the official phraseology 
you might suppose that the “Kings” and “Chiefs” named in 
them did possess some kind of barbaric dignity. If writers de- 
scribe them as rude, so, you think, were the Greeks of the Ho- 
meric wra—those fellows with minds, though untutored, of gi- 
gantic mould, and a mien that tasks both verse and art to express 
it. New Zealanders are perhaps no lower than the ancient 
Britons; the Kafirs are the Pelasgi of South Africa ?— Language, 
indeed, is vague; but picture, especially skilful picture, is dis- 
tinct and unequivocal; and Mr. French Angas, who travels with 
a searching pencil in his hand, has set before the public of Lon- 
don some of the people with whom we make treaties—the abori- 
gines of Southern Africa.* 

Let the public go and see Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s friends, the 
fraternal allies of Queen Victoria, the great warriors and chiefs 
who chaffer with our generals about terms, and in whose favour 
the English law abates its majesty and rigour. A few Bosjemans 
were over here the other day—a kind of human monkies; but 
they were a hunted and degraded race: we now have before us 
the potentates of South Africa—the astute Macoma, the indomi- 
table Sandilla, Umpanda with his armies. And what are they 
like? Truly, these kings and kaisars are but ragamuffins—a 
cross between the Irish bricklayer and Mad Tom—a compound of 
gipsy and wandering juggler—a Negro beggar flowering into a 
mountebank. Here, through the lens of Mr. Angas’s painting, 
clear as crystal, you see “‘ Macoma’s domestic circle”—the Buck- 


| ingham Palace society of his region; and you find a miserable 


Black blackguard lounging on the ground in a blanket, with an 
imp-like child, and some half-dozen scareerows of women. There 
you see “ Botman (a Kafir chief) and his party at Colonel Slade’s 


* Mr. Hogarth, the printseller in the Haymarket, exhibits Mr. Angas’s draw- 
ings, the originals of a work to be published. Technical fault may be found with 
Mr. Angas’s treatment of details in the human form: his study is imperfect. But 
he has a natural genius which readily catches general form and character, with a 
keen eye for colour, and a surprising power of imitating reality. 
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camp ”—negotiating, we presume: a circle of half-naked beggars | new. Standring and his wife traded in the death of their ow 
squatting on their native dominions. Here againis “ King Um- | children. The habits of providence which are inculcated on pe 
panda” reviewing his troops: a Nigger Falstaff. And such | industrious classes thus become instruments of depravity, so ato. 
— !—scraggy mountebanks flourishing staves, or hiding be- | cious that there must be something wrong in the system to which 
hind great pointed eliptical shields of cowhide, which conceal the | that provident institution belongs. The factory system gives y 
whole man except his head, and convert a regiment into a row of | cheap cottons, makes us “ the workshop of the world,” augments 
animated labels run mad. the national wealth, enables the factory districts to dictate free 
Turn to the mansions of these warriors—their kraals, and you | trade and decree cheap bread ; but along with it goes this hideoy 
find wretched unsubstantial kennels of cane. Their implements | depravity, that perverts the strongest and most sacred of os 
are not merely rude, but clumsy. Their occupations are frivo- | stincts. We are dismayed when we see the parental instingt 
lous to an infantile pitch—men dressing each other's fantastic perverted in the lower animals; but such aberrations are rare - 
head-dresses. Predaceous war and finery engage the men: | it is in our own race, and in the crowning work of the newest 
the women—Ugh !—let them be undescribed ; their native knights | civilization, that we detect the wholesale depravity. 
account them beasts of burden. The forms both of men and; Now, what are the circumstances of the classes in which it js 
women are, not savage, but low in the animal scale. Poverty | most common? We find them among the communities where we 
of food, low breed, and want of brains, appear in all that they | find also the most general traces of intelligence and education: 
are and do. but nevertheless, if we look a little closer, we shall see that the 
Such are the people with whom we make treaties—people on | particular sections of the community among which the practice 
whose intelligence, good faith, and power, we rely to fulfil their | prevails, endure the more privative influences of civilization, 








share of great national compacts ! without enjoying its fortifying influences. The division of em- 
ployments and the competition of labour have given to the 
REGULATION OF PUBLIC MEETINGS. millowner the pick of the labour-market ; and he selects the very 


A SENSE is growing in France and England, that while discus- best hands—such as will turn out the greatest amount of work, 
sion is left perfectly free, it is desirable to keep it distinct from | 1? the best state, in the shortest time: his choice falls mostly on 
plotting, which pursues its unhallowed councils under pretext of | | young persons,” who combine the skill of mature age with the 
discussion. delicate finger and sensitive touch of youth. In the bulk, the 
The French Assembly has been discussing a law of Clubs; and best wages and the most certain employment fall to these young 
M. Coquerel, one of the Metropolitan Deputies, threw out a sug- | persons and women: the natural head of the family is deposed; 
gestion that Clubs should be recognized, but required to deposit the young persons are prematurely independent. Boys and girls 
caution-money with Government; which would, as it were, be | ™@rry in haste, and take no leisure for repentance ; separation 
taking security from Revolution that it should behave respectably. after a few weeks is common; bigamy is frequent. The whole 
At a meeting of “ Chartists” in the Cripplegate Theatre, this day, except each “ roaring, ranting, tearing” holyday, 1S spent 
week, for the benefit of the Irish rebels who are enjoying the | in the factory: there is no home. Children are an infliction: 
London season, the Chairman furnished a very satisfactory illus- | they are put out to nurse, at a set charge nicely reduced 
tration of the advantage which would accrue from affixing a|t® ® minimum by “the higgling of the market”—to have 
definite responsibility on public meetings. He seemed to feel an | ® child means, to pay half-a-crown a week to a woman who 
unusual degree of moral responsibility, declined to sanction or | trades in nursing, until the child be old enough to enter a 
permit any overt “ sedition,” and retired from the chair ; a course factory ; unless a burial-society should offer a more ready source 
which manifestly checked the seditious tendencies of the crowd. | Of profit. In short, throughout large sections of our population, 
Now, by enacting the responsibility which Mr. Kenealey volun- the family is broken up, and the family instincts are destroyed. 
teered, a great step would be gained towards the maintenance of | Such are among the incidents of our boasted factory system. 
order. The difficulty in respect to public meetings is, to combine | But what statutes, however stringent, can serve in protecting the 
erfect freedom for lawful discussion with responsibility for going | Child as a substitute for the natural parental instinct! 
eyond the bounds of lawful discussion. By making simple at- This view opens a dreary prospect of continued and increasing 
tendance at a public meeting without a duly-appointed chairman depravity, with no adequate remedy in sight; but we ought not 
illegal, and then making the chairman primarily responsible for | t° close our eyes to the dangers that accompany our “ greatness.” 
the conduct of the meeting,—with power to clear himself by giv- 
ing up a real offender,—you would fix a definite and easily ful- DRESS IN THE ARMY. 
filled responsibility on every one present; would define the duty | Surgery the authorities at the Horse Guards presume consider- 
of the police; and would yet leave all lawful discussion without | able moral cowardice or extraordinary good-nature in the British 
check or hinderance. It appears to us that such a law would add | Army, or they would not persecute the officers as they do with 











weight and influence to all legitimate public discussion. vexatious dress regulations and changes. The last infliction, 
however, appears to have roused a dangerous spirit among the 
THE TRADE IN CHILDREN TO BURY. gallant officers ; and we must say that the visitation of “ the P 


A CONTEMPORARY calls attention to the poisonings which have | Jacket without tails” is a very impolitic indignity, at a time 
become a practice among certain classes of the population, for | when there is a prospect of general war in Europe and a rebellion 
the sake of gain, by frauds on insurance-offices and burial-clubs ; | imminent in Ireland. : 
and shows reasons for supposing that the known cases are buta| _It is the custom to laugh at gentlemen in the Army for being 
few instances of a crime which is to a wide extent undetected, | addicted to gay dress ; but the ridicule is somewhat misapplied. 
especially in the factory districts. At Preston, where 23,000 | We have heard a celebrated moralist account for the varying 
members are enrolled in three burial-societies, statistics suggest | tastes in dress, as arising from the instinctive desire of each man 
a very dark suspicion. Only healthy children are accepted for | to typify by his outward aspect the nature of his inward dis- 
enrolment, and sixteen weekly payments are exacted before the | position. Our set costume—poor, constrained, and ugly—mor- 
benefit can accrue to the person who enrols a child: accordingly, | tifies that natural tendency, confines the inventive capacities, 
between the ages of two months and six months, the mortality | prevents the picturesque, and obliges poverty to be a wretched 
among children enrolled is less than that among the unentered | burlesque on riches. The poor especially feel the bad effects of 
children of the general population; but after six months, it is | our present customs ; our style of clothing is expensive, not com- 
eater,—that is, the healthier children, who are insured, die off furtable, peculiarly ill suited to rough usage, and unbecoming ; 
‘aster than the uninsured and sickly. | so that a man—or woman—who cannot cut a figure in new and 
“The average amount granted at death,” says the Daily News, “is between costly clothes, is debarred from all satisfaction of indulging in the 
- and a aos —— to find nog inch — | picturesque. 
in three or four diileren urial-ciubs, 80 a be premium for its death com | 2 Hy ont © 
as much as twenty pounds. In the Tannafestuning districts, where the mother of PF tna gs "The tondedoy ee Frner ge oP ee 


a family is working in a factory, the infants are intrusted to hired nurses, who eh a hes cake coe a . . a bo . 
often take charge of the children of several families at the same time. Now it | ogists say, “ objective ””—it delights in the material, it rejoices in 
is by no means rare to find these hired nurses speculating on the decease of their | outward perfection and beauty. The love of fighting, of courage, 


charges, by enrolling them in burial-clubs, in the expectation that a speedy death | of all active vigour, feels a satisfaction in contemplating a per- 
sy errasds Uy elich this quating epocaktion way be reahacl; for sagigens | “scug Wiserous organization, in clothing it so as to display thet 
s by whic F y ealized ; Zz | a > é :. nelle a. ° 
treatment, with the aid of Godfrey's cordial, will soon terminate the life of a | ——- trey | — a — = 3 _ pte he 
child under circumstances in which criminal intention could not be construed. | S¢4f Symmetrical, handsome, and eclatant. Apart trom the policy 
These pecuniary inducements tonegligent treatment act upon parents themselves. | of so dressing soldiers as to make them show well—to set off their 
The chaplain of Preston Gaol mentions the case of the sickness of the child of a | height, breadth of shoulder, and fulness of chest—the same dis- 
nurs ho, being fred by er, eympatising mins the series of Mer owt | position that makes & man go into the army makes him take de- 
- ’ A eatag € ; | light in developing, contemplating, and exhibiting in his own 
urial death. ‘ ping, sence —. : 
. Sacene = wns re age" eg nd _ i in ite wieienion De | person, a scarlet and golden exterior. A perfect policy also will 
“ b sag . Sf sg of the all owe ce = / death in pe y ae encourage that feeling of heartiness and gayety ;_the very object 
Be = Sem ge 4 wing aa be “ohn ge veloc fos sus. | being to encourage whatever harmonizes with gallant spirit ; and 
picion ” : car ameer bow Hagan pac oes A enforced by the handsome dress is in its degree as legitimate a stimulant of gal- 
om le : : a ey lan a arti si re i rlory inine 
existing law of registration, but that the law is imperfect, and its nc tga music, emulous fellowship, glory, or femini 
enforcement still more so. Wh . : «“ roan 1 
oer . . . ’ y then hand over these things to “master tailors ” ; who 
In — - ee pestilence and its appropriate =. trade in changes for the sake of sales—contract for abstract coats 
We howe . ‘The deeper ¢ — ot soma rae St _ without reference to the human form divine—invent gewgaw 
- ae hi fag = . gare ‘h aig ul dq Sas id 47 :. distigurements with an eye to nothing but the bill—and make 
ring and his wife, at Stockport, which iirst called any decided at- | snort of our gallant officers, their comfort, feelings, decorum, and 
tention to the subject, happened at least ten years ago ; and there | |) 440, ¢ 4 . did 
was then reason to suppose that the practice was by no means - 
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*s ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE LITERARY HISTORY 
OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

connexion of the Nichols family with the Gentleman’s 

argued a turn for antiquities and literary history, while 


NICHOLS 


Tue long 
Magazin 


it gave the means of full indulgence in those pursuits, or indeed | 


compelled it. An extensive correspondence with antiquarians, scholars 
by profession, and literary men, a personal intercourse with many 
of them, and a thorough acquaintance with 
literature in their own line, was to the elder Nichols a matter of daily 
business rather than of choice, and the purchase of manuscript corre- 
spondence and documents less the indulgence of a taste than an invest- 
ment of capital. In knowledge which is patent to all, as the contents of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine aud its contemporary publications, none, ex- 
cept a rival editor perhaps, could compete with the late John Nichols; for 
what others would have to seek for, he had at “his finger-ends.” In that 
collateral or subordinate knowledge which is acquired (though not di- 
rectly used) in the course of half a century and upwards of employments 
such as those of John Nichols's, he necessarily stood alone ; and nearly 
80, perhaps, in the large store of letters and papers accumulated by him 
and his son, John Bowyer Nichols, the editor of the volume before us. 
That knowledge and those opportunities have been worthily turned to 
account in several ways; but more especially in the nine volumes of 
“ Literary Auccdotes of the Eighteenth Century” and the six volumes of 
“Tilustrations of the Literary History” of the same period. Some- 
thing perhaps of “ Mr. Urban” —of the antiquarian’s love for minute facts, 
of the importance he attaches to trifles, and of his zealous interest in 
things that have been, though containing nothing of the past, the present, 
or the future—might influence the mind of Mr. Nichols and be visible in 
his works. Still, few or none have contributed such ample and original 
literary illustrations to any century as he: and in works whose first and 
primary object is to exhibit information, to illustrate character, throw 
light upon obscure events, and preserve a storehouse of materials, it is 
difficult priori to say what is trifling. A person without any know- 
ledge of the literature and history of the times may find little that is at- 
tractive. The names appeal to uo associations; the illustrations of facts 
are nothing to a man who knows nothing of the facts themselves; and 
even gossip, anecdotes, or strong exhibitions of character, are rarely of 
interest to the kind of reader we speak of, unless their piquancy is very 
strong or the story very good. Even a more literate reader has rarely 
such catholic taste and knowledge as to feel an interest in every class of 
anecdote or illustration. A person whose studies have lain among the 


belles lettres cares nothing for the pursuits of antiquaries, little for that | 


heraldic kind of attraction which depends upon persons or names. The 
same remark reversed applies to archwologists or scholars with a special 
pursuit, except that they frequently take an interest in general literature 
and the gossip of society. It is the same with men who recur to collect- 
eana for a purpose: the inquirer who is searching about Gouch is in- 
different to Grainger. The first merit in a storehouse of materials is 
fulness ; while deficiency, if it could have been supplied, is a great fault. 
And these principles should always be borne in mind when the reader 
encounters what is to him minute or tedious in collections of original 
matter. 

Of the six volumes of the Z/lustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth Century, four were published during the life of the late 
Mr. Nichols, and two after his death. The seventh volume, now before 
us, and an eighth hereafter to appear, consist of matter mostly acquired 
by purchase since the publication of the previous parts. Nominally, the 
principal person is Bishop Perey, the well-known author of the I@ediques 
of Ancient English Poetry ; a publication which popularized literary 
archeology, gave an extraordinary stimulus to the inquiry after old bal- 
lads, family memorials, and other documents, and, in conjunction with 
the shocks and revolutions in public affairs, imparted a more healthy tone 
to the worn-out literature of the school of Louis the Fourteenth aud the 
later Stuarts. In reality, however, the volume is rather the correspond- 
ence addressed ¢o the Bishop than his own letters, which are few in 
number ; though those written often illustrate his objects or pursuits at 
the time, and occasionally indicate his character in the points answered. 
We note this peculiarity only as a fact. The letters to the Bishop are 
probably more interesting than his own would be; they are cer- 
tainly much more various. Living a great part of his time at a remote 
Irish diocese, he had nothing but his literary pursuits and his family 
matters to write about; while his correspondents kept him up to the 
literature, archeology, gossip, or public events of the time, in addition to 
discussing their own or Dr. Percy's more personal studies. 

There is also another source of variety in the men themselves, each 
looking at those things which most attracted him in his sphere of 
observation, and expressing his ideas in his own peculiar style. Of the 
dozen letter-writers, the first in point of time (1756-1766) is Grainger 
the poet, a writer whose “ Sugar-Cane” enjoyed some sort of celebrity 
beyond the last century ; whose “ Ode to Solitude ” occupied a place in 
selections till very lately, if it does not now ; and whose version of Ti- 
bullus still takes a place in the “ British Translations.” At the opening 
of the period (1758) Perey was a rising man in the Church, and engaged 
in several literary projects ; one of which was a translation of a Chinese 
novel. Grainger was endeavouring to rise as a London physician and 
literary man ; and was preparing a translation of Ovid, or more truly, was 





the past and current | 








assisting Percy to prepare it, as well as meditating Tibullus; and their 
early correspondence runs much upon revises, proofs, and personal 
matters, intermingled with anecdotes of London literary men, among 
whom Grainger had an acquaintance. Ata later day, when the poet of 
the Sugar-Cane had finally settled in the West Indies, the topics are 
more various, partaking of the nature of travelling remarks, though the 
literary doings of the two friends are still prominent; Grainger dis- 
covering a confidence in “ the life to come in every poet's creed,” which 
the event has scarcely realized. Closely allied in subject to Grainger, is 
the Anderson section; though it does not begin till upwards of thirty 
years afterwards, when Bishop Percy introduced himself to Dr. Anderson, 
referring to the life and works of Grainger in Anderson’s well-known 
edition of the Poets; but pointing out the necessary incompleteness 
from imperfect materials, offering all Grainger’s manuscripts and his own 
assistance, and hinting at a separate and complete edition of Grainger's 
Life and Works. Anderson caught at the idea; and the result was one of 
the most remarkable procrastinations perhaps in literature. There was 
continually something going on in the way of inquiry, research, writing, 
and even printing; but Bishop Percy died (in 1811) before the edition 
was completed ; Anderson did manage to prepare it before his own death, 
in 1830; but it was not till 1836 that it finally appeared, nearly half a 
century “after the fair.” 

The best and most characteristic writer is Steevens, the commentator 
on Shakspere ; to whom Mr. Nichols assigns the priority in appearance, 
though his letters do not begin till 1788. His hard and worldly (rather 
than polished) keenness, his biting touches, his terse and nervous style, 
with his half indifferent half jocose disregard to accuracy when anything 
pointed is in the case, give vivacity to everything he touches, and make 
him longo intervallo the letter-writer of the book. Even in his most 
placable moods there is evidently something mischievous behind. He is 
like one of the wild animals in a menagerie, whom their keepers say 
cannot be trusted, however tame they may seem. 

The other correspondents—but it will be a more distinct and satisfac- 
tory way to exhibit a synoptical view of the whole, with the period 
over which each correspondence extends, and such remarks as may be 
necessary to convey an idea of the letters, taking their writers in the 
order in which Mr, Nichols prints them. 

1. (1788—1797.) George Steevens, the commentator. 

2. (1796—1807.) Reverend Henry Meen,a Prebendary of St. Paul's; 
who is known to the learned world by several translations of classics, 
and some critical publications. His subjects are literary and social mat- 
ters. There is a touch of obsequiousness about him, which probably was 
only manner. LHe seems to have been a person of more method and punc- 
tuality than this sketch by Steevens would indicate. 

“He told me he had sent you at least three sheets since you left England. 
But he is so confused and irregular in aj] his undertakings, that I believe he 
hardly knows the number of the proofs he has revised. 1 am also well convinced 
that he often takes what he means to do for what he has really done. I have 
striven in vain to make him more attentive to your trust; but, as Shakespeare 
says, it were as easy to 

e ——breathe life into a stone, 

Quicken a rock, and make it dance canary,’ 
as to enforce his punctuality or accelerate his motions. He has much learn- 
ing and many virtues; but these estimable requisites are too often thrown away 
for want of a sufficient degree of method and constancy in their application. Hence, 
he is always employed without doing anything; and climbs downward, and ad- 
vances backward, more adroitly than any other man in the whole circle of my ac- 
quaintance. The very table he writes at and the room he sits in are emblematic 
of himself; for they contain many articles of value, but in such disorder that 
nothing wanted can readily be found. In short, my endeavours to render him 
more usefal to your Lordship have hitherto been quite thrown away, and conse- 
quently are discontinued.” 

3. (1798—1811.) Dr. Anderson, editor of the “ British Poets,” &c. 

4. (1756—1766.) James Grainger, translator of Tibullus. 

5. (1784—1790.) James Boswell, the biographer. is letters to Bishop 
Percy are few, and chiefly relate to Dr. Johnson, or to Boswell’s Tour to 
the Hebrides and the forthcoming Life. Some miscellaneous correspond- 
ence follows, from different persons, including Miss Seward; with a reprint 
of various papers from the Gentleman's Magazine, chiefly controversial, 
as to the accuracy of Boswell or Miss Seward in relation to Johnson. 

6. (1773—1776.) Reverend George Ashby, an antiquarian. His letters 
to Bishop Percy are scant. A correspondence to various persons follows: 
the subjects of all are antiquarian, and rather dry, with the exception of a 
curious specimen of Romish piety of the fourteenth century. 

7. (1781—1791.) Reverend Dr. Lort, a scholar, antiquarian, and man 
of the world. ‘The topics are various; his style easy; and his manner that 
of a divine who lives in the world, with his eyes open to its doings, espe- 
cially to promotions in the Church or translations among the Bishops. 
There are some other letters of Lort to Dr. Birch, on antiquarian subjects, 
and to Walpole—chiefly formal, or relating to the Chatterton question. 

8. (1763—1764.) Dr. Birch, the celebrated antiquarian. The corre- 
spondence consists of applications from Percy to Birch for literary informa- 
tion. 

9. (1782—1804.) Archdeacon Nares, a well-known voluminous writer, 
and many years editor of the British Critic. The correspondence is lite- 
rary, with occasional reference to a friendly review to be done for the 
Bishop. ‘These letters are followed by a long miscellaneous collection 
of Nares and his friends, from 1789 to 1829. 

10. (1787—1804.) Joseph Cooper Walker, an Irish antiquary, general 
scholar, and author, of rather a superficial cast. Gough and Pinkerton 
are more prominent than Percy in the correspondence; which relates to 
antiquities and olden literature, with notices of Irish affairs. 

11. (1787—1795.) Reverend Dr. Thomas Campbell, the Irish Camp- 
bell of whom there are notices in Boswell and Mrs. Thrale. He pub- 
lished (in 1778) “ Strictures on the History of Ireland,” and an Account of 
the South of Ireland, with some miscellanies. Although he deals a good 
deal in literature and antiquities, he has social sketches, and in a more jolly 
tone than the other writers. There is also a correspondence between 
Campbell and Gough, for whom Campbell first wrote his historical sketches. 

12. (1795—1807.) Reverend Dr. Ledwich, author of “The Anti- 
quities of Ireland,” and several other antiquarian publications. Archa- 
ology is not overlooked in his correspondence with Percy; but the topics 
are var.ous, and often of a family nature. A correspondence with Gough, 
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whom Dr. Ledwich assisted with his “ Ireland,” closes the volume, at the 
856th page. 

It will have been seen that the order of arrangement is neither alpha- 
betical, chronological, nor with any reference to predominance of subject, 
which upon the whole we think to be Grainger; nor ‘oes any idea of 
method appear to have been followed, unless it be that the most vigorous 


| 
| 


writer stands first. Consequently, the reader is not able to have that dis- | . 
| mentioning to Mr. Rees a conversation I had with Mr. Longman some time before, 


tinct impression of times, subjects, and as it were of growth, that the 
chronological order might have conveyed. The character of the book has 
been already indicated in our general remarks upon the series ; but the 
volume would have borne curtailment. There is a good deal that is trivial, 
and without any apparent object or use: and from this remark we ex- 


you, se I had again renewed my former sentiments, otherwise I should not have 
written to you as I have done lately.” ; . 
We could illustrate various other points of an analogous character in a 
similar way ; but we will close with a few ana. 
scoTT AND PERCY: 1805. . 
As to the conversation I had with Mr. Rees, in which your name was mentioned 
improperly, I yet retain, at this distance of time, a general impression of it, though 
I do not distinctly recollect the particular expressions. It was occasioned by 


relative to his undertaking a new edition of the Northern Antiquities. Dr. Ley- 
den was present; and, as I recollect, eagerly recommended the undertaking, and 
proposed Mr. Walter Scott to be the editor. Mr. Longman said, “ I would prefer 


| Bishop Percy: his name is of more weight and importance in the literary world, 


clude all minute inquiries upon single points of literature or archiology, | 


with corrections of proofs, or births, deaths, and marriages; since such 
particulars may be of use to a biographer. 

The first general characteristic of the volume is the manner in which 
the literary student is carried over the past; mingling with men and 


and of higher estimation with the public at large.” In this opinion I concurred; 
and I even went the length of saymg, that the “ Border Ballads " were not en- 
titled to be placed on the same shelf with the “ Reliques.” This opinion, I under- 





| stand, has been reported to Mr. Scott, and has produced a jealousy of your pre- 


events with which he is more or less familiar; frequentlly catching | 
glimpses of bygone modes and habits; and occasionally learning some- | 


thing more of matters of which he has heard but slightly. Another point, 
curious for its estimation in those more formal times, is the delay in 
answering letters, even when an answer was obviously required : and it 
seems toa great extent to have been owing to the expense of postage, 


| passed for the initial of Thomas. 


and the difficulty of transmitting any parcel to places the least removed | 


from a leading road or town. With our penny postage, proofs, and even 


books transmissible anywhere, our railroad facilities for rapid move- | 


ment, and the all but certainties of steam navigation, it requires an etfort 
of mind to realize the difliculties of locomotion even half a century ago,— 
the manner in which a frank was valued and sought for, how particular 
channels were carefully pointed out, and the joy with which a traveller 
passing near a place, or a friend's friend’s place, was welcomed, to be 
laden. 

**Oldglas, Durrow, Ireland, March 22d, 1787. 

“Sir—You cannot but think it extraordinary [says Ledwich to Gough} that I 
should not before this have acknowledged your favour of the 25th of Sep- 
— last ; but I assure you I did not receive it till yesterday, owing to my 

avin z 
long) to another, and consequently my post-town. /n general our posts are very 
regular, and eight or ten days bring a letter to or from London.” 

Another point which will strike the mind, is the fact that poets are 
not alone entitled to be classed as the “ genus irritabile” ; and that courts 
are not the only places where men are not altogether what they seem. 
When Gough was in Ireland, Walker assisted his inquiries, gave him 
much national and local information, and consulted Gough upon his own 
antiquarian book on Irish Dress. When it appeared, the author misliked 
a criticism on it, and wrote thus (suspiciously ? ) to his friend. 

“ Dublin, Feb. 22d, 1789. 

“Dear Sir—I chec.ve my * Irish Dress’ has been reviewed with great candour 
ae4.> “.eness in the ‘English Review’; but in the ‘Gentleman's Magazine’ I 
was sorry, for the sake of that valuable repository, to find it treated with great 
illiberality. The faults on which the reviewer tastened were below the notice of 
criticism. This you must have observed yourself, if you took the trouble to read 
the critique.” 

Mr. Nichols quietly adds, in a note, “This able but severe critique 
was written by Mr. Gough himself.” A more marked instance occurs in 
the case of Percy. Among his correspondents was Dr. Farmer; and in 
his letters the Bishop seems to have made free with his friend Steevens. 
Unluckily, the commentator was one of Farmer's executors; in which 
capacity Percy’s portraits came into his hands ; and he takes his revenge 
by ripping old needs, and insinuating a charge approaching to cheating 
against his “dear Lord.” 





“ Hampstead Heath, Nov. 10th, 1797. 
“My dear Lord—The necessity of my immediate examination of many 
thousand papers belonging to our late friend, will, I trust, be received as an 
apleey for the briefness of my reply to your last favour. 
“ When I was requested to look over these manuscripts, I was utterly uncon- 


scious that even a single letter would be found among them; but, to my great | 


surprise, I met with several hundreds, written on an intinite variety of occasions. 


authorized to inform your Lordship, that, exclusive of the memoranda you allude 
to, not less than four of your own epistles contain acknowledgments of a debt long 
due, though the quantum of it is unspecified. This deficience, however, may 
in some degree be supplied by the report of Dr. Farmer himself. In October 
1794, I casually asked him how it happened that you, who are an Oxonian, took 
your Doctor's degree at our University. He immediately gave me a distinct account 
of the whole transaction; and concluded by observing, that the 1002. which he 
had lent you to pay for your academical honours was not at the time of our con- 
versation repaid. He subjoined more particulars, such as your preparation to read 
your Thesis, &¢., and your progress through other solemnities of your act. These 
circumstances are fresh in my remembrance; though I can assure you that, as 
yet, I have not mentioned to the Reverend Thomas Farmer a word about them, or 
the specific sum intrusted by his uncle to you. 


d my residence from one part of my parish (which is nine miles | 





tensions and a coldness towards me. The existence of a literary cabal is evident, 
and Scott is the idol.— Anderson. 
TENDERNESS OF SMOLLETY ON TOBLAS. 

I think Dr. Smollett accuses Grainger of having attacked him on the subject of 
his name, Tobias. But, to the best of my recollection, there was no foundation 
for this; and all that Grainger did was the printing his opponent's name at fall 
length, Tobias, who till then had always given his signature T. Smollett, and _2 
But Smollett adverted to the above circum- 
stance in such angry terms as showed he was sore at the disclosure, which Grain- 
ger and his friends often laughed at—Percy. 

SHENSTONE’S ELEGANCIES. ; 

Johnson had committed great mistakes with respect to Shenstone, which you 
have very properly rectified on the authority of Graves. He grossly misrepre- 
sented both his circumstances and his house; which was small but elegant, and 
displayed a great deal of taste in the alteration and accommodation of the apart- 
ments, &c. On his sideboard he had a neat marble cistern, which, by turni 
a cock, was fed with living water; and he had many other little elegant contn- 
vances, which displayed his genius, and made me regret that this little temple of 
the Muses was pulled down for the larger building of Mr. Horne. This you may, 
if you please, mention in your new edition. ‘That Johnson should have no con- 
ception of the value or merit of what is now called picturesque gardening, we can- 
not wonder, as he was so extremely shortsighted that he never saw a rural land- 
seape in his life; aud in his Travels through Scotland pronounces that one moun- 
tain must be like another.—Jercy. 

GRAINGER ON THE “ FINEST PEASANTRY”: 

Of all the people I ever saw in my life, the common Irish are the most indolent 
and most dirty. They live in the meanest huts, and feed on the coarsest fare I 
ever beheld. “This shocked me more than I can well describe to you; for I had 
always given them the preference to the Scots: but in all these particulars they 
are as fur outdone by my countrymen as the English surpass us; in short, the 
men are all Dermots, and the women all Shilahs; and I am now less surprised 
that Dean Swift gave such a humbling picture of human nature, in his account 
of the Yahoos, cousidering the country he lived in. 

GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

1784. The Prince of Wales has been very ill, even in much danger, and only 
saved by bleeding and blistering; which it is hoped will make him more cantious 
of eating and drinking for the future. Sir John Eliot [the Prince's physician] 
told the Queen that he had been preaching as much to the Prince against intem- 
perance as any Bishop could have done. The Queen replied, “ And probably with 
like success.” 

1787. The King has had a slight attack of the gout; and the Prince of Wales 
therefore swears he will never drink water.—Lort. 

BOSWELL AND GEORGE THE THIRD. 

Boswell’s book, I suppose, will be out in the winter. The King at his levee 
talked to him, as was natural, on this subject. Boswell told his Majesty that he 
had another work on the anvil—a History of the Rebellion in 1745; but that he 
was at a loss how to style the principal person who figured in it. “ How would you 
style him, Mr. Boswell?” “1 was thinking, Sire, of calling him the grandson of 
the unfortunate James the Second.” “That I have no objection to: my title to 
the crown stands on firmer ground—on an act of Parliament.” This is said to 
be the substance of a conversation which passed at the levee. I wish I was cer- 
tain of the exact words.—Lort. 
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TALFOURD’S FINAL MEMORIALS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
Tue principal topic of these volumes is a family disease and a terrible 
event, that influenced the career of Charles and Mary Lamb ; but which, 


| however necessary to be considered in forming an estimate of their cha- 
“ From a careful review, therefore, of some of these documents, I think myself | 


racters, could not be even touched upon daring their lives. Insanity is 


| sometimes spoken of by the patient in reference to his own case; but the 


Do not suppose, however, that all | 


notice of the debt is confined to my single testimony; for much the same intelli- | 


nce had been already communicated by the deceased to another geutleman, who, 
ike myself, has the honour of your Lordship’s acquaintance. 


best judgment, and I am sure with the utmost sincerity,) the 100/. should be im- 
mediately repaid, that no further inquiry may be urged about it. The sum is 


subject is felt to be awkward or painful when broached by him, and can 
never be introduced by others. How much more fearful was the death of 
a parent by the hands of a child, though guiltless, or indeed unconscious 
of the act; and how impossible to exhibit to the public during the life of 
the actor: yet was a knowledge of both misfortunes necessary to feel 
the tie between Lamb and his sister, to understand much that seemed 
flighty in his character, to allow for several peculiarities of conduct, and 
to appreciate the nobleness of his gentleness and self-sacrifice. The story, 
suppressed during the life of the sufferers, is as follows. 

“In the year 1795,” writes Mr. Sergeant Talfourd, “ Charles Lamb 
resided with his father, mother, and sister, [and a superannuated maiden 


| aunt, who paid a trifle for her board,] in lodgings at No. 7 Little 
“ If, therefore, I may be permitted to advise you, (which I do accordingly to my | 


trifling compared with inconveniencies that may suggest themselves to your own | 


consideration. 

“ Let me now conclude, my Lord, by observing, that though in the course of 
your correspondence with Dr. Farmer I have discovered a few traits relative to 
myself which might as well have been omitted, I act on the present occasion with 
the strictest impartiality, and exactly as I should have done had your Lordship’s 
later sentiments concerning me been as favourable as your first. 

“I have the honour to be, my dear Lord, your most faithfal and obedient 

ant, 7 ’ Gro. STEEVENS. 

“ Forgive the interlineations of the letter, which I have not time to transcribe.” 

It should be observed that the Farmer family expressed themselves 
satisfied touching the Bishop’s explanation about the “ hundred pounds ” : 
this is his answer on the other matter. 

“ I know not what you may have found in my letters, written in the most un- 
reserved confidence and under the sacred seal of’ friendship, nor under what im- 
pressions at the moment; 


Queen Street, Holborn. The father was rapidly sinking into dotage ; 
the mother suffered under an infirmity which deprived her of the use of 
her limbs ; and the sister not only undertook the office of daily and 
nightly attendance on her mother, but sought to add by needlework to 
their slender resources.” Charles Lamb at this time was twenty ; he was 
in correspondence with his old schoolfellow Coleridge ;_ he had begun 
writing verses, and displayed occasionally in his letters to his friend that 
soundness of critical acumen which afterwards distinguished him ; and he 
| felt an attachment “ to a young lady residing in the neighbourhood 
of Islington, who is commemorated in his early verses as ‘the faire 
| haired maid.’” All thought of marriage, however, was terminated by the 
| catastrophe that ensued in the following year, 1796. 
| Insanity was in the family : Charles Lamb at an earlier period had 
| been placed under restraint ; so had his sister; and it is supposed that 
this hereditary disease, aggravated by the anxieties of her business du- 
| ring the day and attendance upon her mother at night, produced a sudden 


but, as I formerly entertained a very sincere regard for | paroxysm of fury, which caused that mother’s death. 
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“ It appeared from the evidence, D e Co : in tl 
Times, which suppressed the name, “ that, while the family were preparing for 
dinner, the young lady seized a case-knife lying on the table, and in a menacing 
manner pursued a little girl, her apprentice, round theroom. On the calls of her 
infirm mother to forbear, she renounced her first object, and with loud shrieks 
approached her parent. The child, by her cries, quickly brought up the landlord 

the house [this seems a mistake ; from Lamb s first letter to Coleridge, it 
would appear to have been himself}; but too late. The dreadful scene presented 
to him the mother lifeless, pierced to the heart, on a chair, her daughter yet 
wildly standing over her with the fatal knife, and the old man her father weeping 
by her side, himself bleeding at the forehead from the effects of a severe blow he 
received from one of the forks she had been madly hurling about the room. 

“ For a few days prior to this, the family had observed some symptoms of in- 
sanity in her, which had so much increased on the Wednesday evening, that her 
brother early the next morning went to Dr. Pitcairn; but that gentleman was not 
at home. 

“ It seems the young lady had been once before deranged. 

“ The Jury, of course, brought in their verdict * Lunacy.” 

In this terrible affliction everything fell upon Charles; for his elder 
brother was confined by an accident. The sister was removed, and placed 
under restraint. The first leisure impulse of Charles was to address 
Coleridge—* Write,” says he, alluding to an answer, “as religious a let- 
ter as possible, but no mention of what is gone and done with. With me 
‘the former things are passed away,’ and I have something more to do 
than to feel.” After a short time Mary Lamb was restored to her senses, 
but was still confined to the Asylum; and Lamb could write more fully 
to Coleridge upon the whole atfair. 

“ My dearest Friend—Your letter was an inestimable treasure to me. It will 
be a comfort to you, I know, to know that our prospects are somewhat brighter. 
My poor dear, dearest sister, the unhappy and unconscious instrument of the 
Almighty’s judgments on our house, is restored to her senses; to a dreadful sense 
and recollection of what has past, awful to her mind and impressive, (as it must 
be to the end of life,) but tempered with religious resignation and the reasonings 
of a sound judgment, which, in this early stage, knows how to distinguish 
between a deed committed in a transient fit of frenzy and the terrible guilt of a 
mother’s murder. I have seen her. 1 found her this morning calm and serene; 
far, very far from an indecent forgetful serenity: she has a most affectionate and 
tender concern for what has happened. 
and hopeless as her disorder seemed, | had confidence enough in her strength of 
mind, and religious principle, to look forward toa time when even she might 
recover tranquillity. God be praised, Coleridge, wonderful as it is to tell, I have 
never once been otherwise than collected and calm; even on the dreadful day, and 
in the midst of the terrible scene, I preserved a tranquillity which bystanders 
may have construed into indiflerence—a tranquillity not of despair. Is it folly 
or sin in me to say that it was a religious principle that most supported me? 1 
allow much to other favourable circumstances. I felt that I had something else 
to do than to regret. On that first evening, my aunt was lying insensible, to all 
appearance like one dying,—my father, with his poor forehead plastered over, 
from a wound he had received from a daughter dearly loved by him, and who 
loved him no less dearly,—my mother a dead and murdered corpse in the next 
room,—yet was I wonderfully supported. I closed not my eyes in sleep that night, 
bat lay without terrors and without despair. I have lost no sleep since. I had 
been long used not to rest in things of sense—had endeavoured after a com- 

rehension of mind, unsatisfied with the ‘ignorant present time’; and this 
pt me up. I had the whole weight of the family thrown on me; for 


Indeed, from the beginning, frightful 


” says a report of the Coroner's inquest in the | life and character of the brother and sister, as at the same time a come 


plete view of the subject and a rare example of delicate portraiture 
and just appreciation, in which the fondness of friendship never passes 
the exactest limit of truth. 

“Except to the few who were acquainted with the tragical occurrences of 
Lamb's early life, some of his peculiarities seemed strange—to be forgiven, indeed, 
to the excellencies of his nature and the delicacy of his genius, but still in them- 
selves as much to be wondered at as deplored. The sweetness of his character, 
breathed through his writings, was felt even by strangers; but its heroic aspect 
was unguessed, even by many of his friends. Let them now consider it, and ask 
if the annals of self-sacrifice can show anything in human action and endurance 
more lovely than its self-devotion exhibits! It was not merely that he saw, 
(which his elder brother cannot be blamed for not immediately perceiving,) 
through the ensanguined cloud of misfortune which had fallen upon his family, 
the unstained excellence of his sister, whose madness had caused it; that he was 
ready to take her to his own home with reverential affection, and cherish her 
through life; that he gave up, for her sake, all meaner and more selfish love, and 


| all the hopes which youth blends with the passion which disturbs and ennobles 


} contrived to hoard, 


| 


it; not even that he did all this cheerfully, and without plaming himself upon 
his brotherly nobleness as a virtue, or seeking to repay himself (as some uneasy 
martyrs do) by small instalments of long repining; but that he carried the spirit 
of the hour in which he first knew and took his course to his last. So far from 
thinking that his sacrifice of youth and love to his sister gave him a licence tofol- 
low his own caprice at the expense of her feelings, even in the lightest matters, he 
always wrote and spoke of her as his wiser selfi—his generous benefactress, of 
whose protecting care he was scarcely worthy. ” ° . 

“Let it also be remembered that this devotion of the entire nature was not ex- 
ercised merely in the consciousness of a past tragedy, but during the frequent 
recurrences of the calamity which caused it, and the constant apprehension of its 
terrors; and this for a large portion of life, in poor lodgings, where the brother 
and sister were, or fancied themselves, ‘marked people’; where, from an income 
incapable of meeting the expense of the sorrow without sedalous privations, he 
not for holyday enjoyment or future solace, but to provide for 
expected distress. - ” ° 

* The constant impendency of this giant sorrow saddened to ‘ the Lambs’ even 
their holydays; as the journey which they both regarded as the relief and charm 
of the year was frequently followed by a seizure; aud when they ventured to take 
it, a strait-waistcoat, carefully packed by Miss Lamb herself, was their constant 
companion. Sad experience at last induced the abandonment of the annual ex- 
cursion and Lamb was contented with walks in and near London; during the in- 
terval of labour. Miss Lamb experienced, and full well understood, premonito 
symptoms of the attack, in restlessness, low fever, and the inability to sleep; and, 
as gently as possible, prepared her brother for the duty he must soon perform; 
and thus, unless he could stave off the terrible separation till Sunday, obliged him 
to ask leave of absence from ihe ollice as if for a day’s pleasure—a bitter mockery, 
On one occasion Mr. Charles Lloyd met them, slowly pacing together a little foot- 
path in Hoxton fields, both weeping bitterly; and found on joining them, that they 
were taking their solemn way to the accustomed asylum! 

“Will any one, acquainted with these secret passages of Lamb’s history, won- 
der that, with a strong physical inclination for the stimulus and support of strong 


| drinks, which man is framed moderately to rejoice in, he should snatch some 


| absences, he should obtain the solace of an hour's feverish dream? 


my brother, little disposed (I speak not without tenderness for him) at | 


any time to take care of old age and infirmities, had now, with his bad 
leg, an exemption from such duties, and I was now left alone. One little 
incident may serve to make you understand my way of managing my mind. 
Within a day or two after the fatal one, we dressed for dinner a tongue which we 
had had salted for some weeks in the house. As I sat down, a feeling like re- 
morse struck me: this tongue poor Mary got for me, and I can partake of it now, 
when she is far away. 
way of feeling, there is not a chair, a room, an object in our rooms, that will not 
awaken the keenest griefs: I must rise above such weaknesses. 1 hope this was 
not want of true feeling. I did not let this carry me, though, too far. On the 
very second day, (I date from the day of horrors,) as is usual in such cases, there 
Were a matter of twenty people, 1 do think, supping in our room; they prevailed 
with me to eat with them (for to eat I never refused). 
merry in the room. Some had come from friendship, some from busy curiosity, 
and some from interest. 1 was going to partake with them, when my recollection 
came that my poor dead mother was lying in the next room—the very next room; 
a mother who through life wished nothing but her children’s welfare. Indigna- 
tion, the rage of grief, something like remorse, rushed upon my mind: in an 
agony of emotion I found my way mechanically to the adjoining room, and fell on 
my knees by the side of her coffin, asking forgiveness of Heaven and sometimes of 
her for forgetting her so soon. Tranquillity returned; and it was the only violent 
emotion that mastered me, and I think it did me good. 

“ I mention these things because I hate concealinent, and love to givea faithful 
journal of what passes within me. Our friends have been very good. 
Grice, who was then in town, was with me the three or four first days, and was a 
brother to me; gave up every hour of his time, to the very hurting of his health 
and spirits, in constant attendance and humouring my poor father; talked with 
him, read to him, played at cribbage with him,—ior so short is the old man’s re- 
collection, that he was playing at cards as though nothing had happened while 
he Coroner's inquest was sitting over the way.” 

The anxieties and active exertions of Lamb did not cease with his sis- 
ter’s restoration to sanity; they rather began. It was the medical opi- 
nion that she would be liable to frequent relapses (as turned out to be 
the case); her elder brother, apparently a coarse, selfish, “ good-tem- 
pered fellow,” advocated the necessity of her confinement, in which view 
he was supported by the friends of the family ; the parish officers, though 
in a kindly manner, intimated doubts whether it would not become their 
duty to take such steps as would end in placing her in the hands of the 
Crown if she left the Asylum; and it is said by Mr. Lloyd that the Se- 
cretary of State interfered in the matter. 
Charles, however, triumphed over the opposition of his little world. He 
satisfied all parties by a “solemn engagement that he would take her 





A thought occurred and relieved me: if I give into this | 
| are a variety of miscellaneous letters ; the best of which rather interfere 


They were all making | 


wild pleasure ‘ between the acts’ (as he called them) ‘of his distressful drama’; 
and that, still more, during the loneliness of the solitude created by his sister's 

That not- 
withstanding that frailty, he performed the duties of his hard lot with 7 
steadiness and discretion, is indeed wonderful; especially when it is recollect 
that he had himself been visited, when in the dawn of manhood, with his sister’s 
malady, the seeds of which were doubtless in his frame. While that natural pre- 
disposition may explain some occasional flightiness of expression on serious mat- 
ters, fruit of some wayward fancy, which flitted through his brain, without dis- 
turbing his constant reason or reaching his heart, and some little extravagances 
of fitful mirth, how does it heighten the moral courage by which the disease was 
controlled and the severest duties performed ! ” 

Intermingled with this sadly pleasing story of well-sustained suffering, 


with the principal narrative, while some are too trivial in their sub- 
jects, or of too little merit in point of composition, to have been 
printed at all, (unless in an appendix,) since there is no lack of minute 
knowledge relating to Lamb. Mr. Talfourd has added from himself various 


| reminiscences of Lamb’s friends, forming a series of portraits; among 


Sam Le | 


The brotherly affection of | 


under his care for life”; and he fulfilled his pledge for seven-and-thirty | 


years of unceasing anxiety and frequent sorrow, relieved, no doubt, by 
the consciousness of duty and the power of affection. How this sad- 
dened but hardly darkened portions of Lamb's existence—how, coupled 
with the taint in his blood, it explained his seeming levities and excused 
his weakness—and how unrepiningly he struggled through the clouded 
portions of life and cheerfully enjoyed the sunshine—Mr. Talfourd shows 
by Lamb’s letters, as well as by his own narrative and comments. We 
cannot attempt to exhibit this in its details; they must be sought in the 
volumes. But we can take a portion of the biographer’s summary of the 








whom may be mentioned Hazlitt, Haydon, and Godwin. He also institutes 
a comparison (rather far-fetched, it strikes us) between Lamb's Wednes- 
day evening whist-parties, concluding with cold meat, porter, and glasses 
of “ mixture,” and the Saturday sessional dinners at Holland House: but 
the parallel gives rise to an agreeable description of each, with a nicely- 
drawn social character of the late Lady Holland. In the body of 
narrative, too, he introduces some remembrances of the London Maga- 
zine and its contributors ; inclading a sketch of the career of Wainwright, 
apparently one of the persons upon whose character and crimes Bulwer 
founded one part of his Lucretia. We should gladly draw upon all 
these sections if our space permitted: as it is, we must be conteut with 
recommending the reader to the volumes. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

Final Memorials of Charles Lamb; consisting chiefly of his Letters not 
before published, with Sketches of some of his Companions. By Thomas 
Noon Talfourd, one of his Executors. In two volumes. 

A Narrative of the Expedition sent by her Majesty's Government to the 
River Niger, in 1841, under the command of Captain H. D. Trotter, RN. 
By Captain William Allen, R.N., F.RS., &c., late Commander of LLMS 
Wilberturce; and T. R. H. Thomson, M.D., Surgeon, R.N., &c., one of the 
Medical Officers of the Expedition. In two volumes, 2 

Italy in the Nineteenth Century, Contraste d with its Past Condition. By 
James Whiteside, Esq., A.M., M.RLA., one of her Majesty's Counsel. In 
three volumes. 





Memoir of the Reverend Henry Duncan, DD., Minister of Ruthwell, 
Founder of Savings Banks, Author of “ Sacred Philosophy ot the ‘Seasons, 
&e. By his Son, the Reverend George John C. Duncan, North Shields. 
Dr. Henry Dancan was a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, zealous and 
active for ‘the order and worldly prosperity of his flock, and for their spiritual 
welfare in the Evangelical point of view, after his own conversion im mid 
life—for he at first partook of the deadness of the last century in religious 
matters. He also established and edited a local newspaper, and is known for 
several works in general literature, with a serious tendency: but his most con- 
siderable claim to public notice is as the originator of savings banks. There had 
previously existed a bank of this nature at Tottenbam, another at Bath, and a 
third at West Calder in Scotland; but Dr. Duncan seems to have been the first 
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to give the idea a systematic form and bring it before the public for gene- 

adoption. The plan, however, was neither completed nor very safe, if work- 

able at all against much friction, till it had received legislative sanction. This 
was soon procured for England and Ireland by Mr. Rose; but its application to 

Scotland was opposed by Dr. Duncan and others, as, inter alia, compelling invest- 
ments in the Funds, while they preferred their own local banks. They subse- 
quently obtained an act for Scotland. 

As Dr. Duncan rather fell in with and gave publicity to an existing movement, 
than discovered a new system and enforced it upon the world, his career was per- 
haps hardly of importance enough to excite interest in the public mind for so 
davente a biography as the filial piety of his son has produced. At the same 
time, the Memoir of the Reverend Henry Duncan is a real, plain, and solid nar- 
rative, without any stuffing or undue exaggeration. It will no doubt excite 
more interest in Scotland than in England, especially among those who were ac- 
quainted with the practical or spiritual exertions of Dr. Duncan. } 

Hore Biblice Sabbatice ; Sabbath Scripture Readings. By the late Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D., LL.D. In two volumes. Volume IL. (Chalmers’s Post- 
humous Works, Volume 1V.) 

[ This volume contains Dr. Chaliners's Sabbath Scripture Readings on the whole 
of the New Testament; the “Sabbath Readings,” it may be remembered, con- 
taining an entire chapter as the groundwork of commentary, while the “ Horse 
Biblicw Quotidianw ” only embraces a few verses. It strikes us that Dr. Chal- 
mers is more at home in the New Testament than he was in the Old, but that 
there is the same want of Biblical learning. He rather “improves” than ex- 
pounds; and that as if his nature had been more inclined to hortative than in- 
vestigation, especially when the subject involved theological scholarship. Une- 
tion is the essential characteristic ot these New Testament Readings; love, faith, 
or the improvement of life, rather than information or explanation. He thus, for 
instance, comments on the first chapter of Matthew's Gospel—“ What a deep 
mystery is the Incarnation of our Saviour! yet, without dwelling on the modus 
of the fact, let us look to the fact itself, as that by which a highway of commu- 
nication has been opened up from the corporeal to the spiritual,” &c. There is 
perhaps less variety in the New Testament than in the Bible Readings, but an 
equal display of the author's feelings and geniality, as well as little touches of his 
crotchets. On the miracle of the loaves and fishes he remarks—* Here within a 
short compass we see His compassion - - - - - in relieving all the varieties of ac- 
tual distress; though a sound political economy, in coincidence with His own ex- 
ample, forbids the impolicy of making certain provision for all the varieties of 
eventual distress.” ] 

The Whole Armour of God: Four Sermons, preached before the University 
of Cambridge, during the month of May 1848. By Henry James Hast- 
ings, M.A., of Trinity College, Honorary Canon of Worcester, &c. 

[Four sermons on the passage in Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians, where he illus- 
trates the ditlerent requisites of the Christian by a reference to armour. Mr. 
Hastings shows the propriety of this illustration by an explanation of ancient 

es, while he strenuously enforces the spiritual lessons to be drawn from the 
Apostle’s text. ] 

The Island of Liberty; or Equality and Community. By the Author of 
“ Theodore.” 

(Had not The /sland of Liberty been composed to point the moral of the Mon- 
mouth riots, one might have supposed it had been written on the late Continental 
events; although, as in most didactic tales, the examples are overdone. Lord 
Eversham, an amiable #4 rs‘.ivcic nobleman, entertains a species of Communist 
ideas as to property, and a wish for a more perfect equality in politics than even 
Jacobizs require. To carry out his ideas practically, he carries out a goodly 
uumber of colonists, flocks, herds, and material objects constituting wealth, to an 
island in the South Seas, where society begins with a perfect equality of goods 
and station. As no selection of persons has been made, numbers of the settlers 
are not of the best description morally speaking; in fact, thieving begins the very 
first night. From bad they get to worse, the discontent of the vicious being ag- 
gtavated by the acts of demagogues, till a regular attack of the disreputables 
upon the virtuous takes place. ‘Ihe rogues are repelled, with loss, for the time 
being; but matters are looking very gloomy, when the arrival of a vessel with a 

tion of the once despised “ military force” reéstablishes order, and finally a 

ishop with an importation of clergymen puts all to rights. ] 

Stanton; a Tale. By D. M. Dunlop, Esq. In two volumes. 
se professed object of Stanton is to show the mischievous consequences that 
‘ollow deviation from duty. But the hero rather seems the victim of peculiar 
circumstances, such as are likely to happen to very few, if to any. His first 
offence is his living rather freely at college: an anonymous letter causes a differ- 
ence between father and son; the old gentleman, who is described as a sensible 
man, making no inquiries into the case, and refusing to listen to explanation from 
son or friends. Ali kinds of improbable adventures follow this beginning,—vil- 
lanous brother-in-law; scenes in a hell; attempts at murder, burglary, abduc- 
tion; house on fire, violent deaths, and duelling; with other matters which were 
tedious to mention. ‘There is a kind of melodramatic effect and cleverness in 
Stanton; but the substance, and in part the manner, belong to the tales of fifty 
years ago. } 

The Ibis (or Sacred Bird) of England: being an humble Attempt to show 
how in England the Life ot a Partridge may Outweigh that of a Man in 
Value. By a Freischiitzer. 

A diatribe against the Game-laws, illustrated by a tale of peasant life and suffer- 
ing traceable to them and distress. ‘There is a good deal of smart volubility in 
The Ibis; but all is extreme, not to say exaggerated. } 

Lectures on Painting, by Royal Academicians: Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, Critical and Illustrative, by Ralph 
N. Wornum. (Bobn’s Scientific Library.) 

Specimens of Early English Metrical Romances. To which is prefixed an 
Historical Introduction on the Rise and Progress of Romantic Composition 
in France aud England. By George Ellis, Esq. A new edition, revised 
by J. O. Halliwell, Esq., F.R.S. (Bohn’s Antiquarian Library.) 

[In almost every new issue ot Mr. Bohn for the different series or “ Libraries” 
which he is publishing, we are called upon to admire the excellence of the execu- 
tion, the cheapness of the price, and the enterprise of the speculator; who, not 
content with the first-named qualities, seems to aim at supplying the earnestly 
studious portion of the public with works they could not otherwise procure, taking 
his chance of final remuneration by creating the taste, which others are satistied 
with supplying. Here, in the Lectures on Painting by the Academical trium- 
virate, the young artist may possess for five shillings what hitherto would have 
cost guineas. In like manner, Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Metrical Ro- 
mances are presented to the literary student, which till now were perhaps pro- 
portionately dearer. ] 

The Field of Feroaeshah, in Two Cantos; with other Poems. 
Soldier who fought in that glorious campaign. 

[Two cantos commemorative of the campaign against the Sikhs, by a young 
Sergeant in the Company's service, with a turn for verse. There is not much 
originality, perhaps not much of poetry, in The Field of Ferozeshah; but the Ser- 
geant frequently conveys a more exact idea of a field of battle, by his literal 
touches, than would be done by a greater poet not actually acquainted with war, 
and whose “ prattle” was “ without practice.”] 

A Summary Practical Elucidation of National Economy, in support of 
Direct Taxation and Direct Assessment. By Robert Watt. 


By a Young 


Egmont; a Tragedy, in fiveacts. By Goethe. Translated from the German. 
Pharaoh; a Dramatic Poem. By the Reverend Samuel Spizk. Reprinted 
from “ The Metropolitan Magazine.” 
The Philosophy which shows the Physiology ¥, Mesmerism and Explains the 
Phenomena of Clairvoyance. By T. H. Pasley. 
— Se — 
MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 
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Numberof Summer 

















deaths. average. 

Zymotic Disenaeie..a.cccccccse. cesecececesececesece wecececcccce - 390 eee Pi ad 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or variable 5 aa ence 45 
TOC IRs .crcdcccene cncne. 6 £06c0ascanensenes F 202 nese 86188 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses. . e BIZ aces 120 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ........+..05 eee ores PS err 28 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration... . 65 oeen 0 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, avd other Organs of Digestion . . Tee 79 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. .........60.000 sOereeesee eoseees . M4 eee s 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. . ......0 60 cee wees 10 ° 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, Kc... ......-0ee cee ee 6 7 
Discases of the Skin, Cellular Lissue, &c BS cee 1 
DERTIRTMMUNGED 6. vicccne ccc -covccescevcccoscscoscee:e:e+ceusevere B sess 3 
Premature Birth ..ccccccccccsvccccces coccscvccccece secscccecee 26 asee 22 
Atrophy ........ Be ce .Oe © Seeeseeeeereceees cesses cones 27 ew ne 25 
BO vncccvcecccccecsces se icceecarevcseeseecececsesses senesssece 34 eos 50 
BORER 000 ccccsccss -coces-coce essscocccesecescscesscocecesesces 7 8 
Vio‘ence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance............0..0000 ° 36 31 
— — 
Total (including unspecified causes) ...........-0ee--+5 1096 972 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 96.0° in the sun to 33.5° in 








[A collection of letters, &c., which Mr. Watt has published in newspapers and 
publications of his own, with other matter of a very various description. ] 


the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the mean average 
temperature by 1.8°. The mean direction of the wind for the week was South- 
south-west. 








BIRTHS. 

On the 20th July, at Sanquhar House, near Forres, the Wife of Alexander Penrose 
Gordon Cumming, Esq., of Altyre, of a son. 

On the 2ist, at Potternewton Hall, near Leeds, the Wife of Francis Lupton, Esq., of 
a son, 

On the 23d, at Butleigh Court, the Wife of Ralph Neville, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Gopsall, the Countess Ilowe, of a daughter. 

On the 23d, at Reading, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel Lester, Bombay Artillery, 
of a son. 

On the 24th, at Ampthill House, the Hon. Mrs. Petre, of a daughter. 

On the 24th, at Mulgrave Castle, the Countess of Mulgrave, of a daughter, still-born. 

On the 25th, at Whittinghame House, N.B., Lady Blanche Balfour, of a son and heir, 

On the 26th, at Beningbrough Hall, the Viscountess Downe, of a son. 

On the 26th, at Little Oakley Rectory, Essex, the Wife of the Rev. George Burmes- 
ter, of a daughter. 

On the 26th, at the Vicarage, Wartling, Sussex, the Wife of the Rev. John Turner, of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 19th June, at Government House, St. Vincent’s, George Beresford, Esq., 
A.D.C. to his Excellency Sir John Campbell, Bart., eldest son of John Beresford, Esq., 
County Cavan, and Colonial Secretary of the above Island, to Elizabeth Hannah Nichol- 
son, eldest daughter of the late Captain Donald Maclean, of the Queen's Royals. 

On the 2Uth July, at Beaconsfield, John Rennie, Esq., of Auchinloch, Lanarkshire, 
J.P., to Susanna, third daughter of the Rev. John Gould, B.D., Rector of Beacons- 
field, and late Fellow of Magdalene College, Oxford. 

On 20th, at St. Saviour’s Church, Bath, Joseph Todd, Esq., of Moulsey Park, Surrey, 
to Frances Ann, daughter of the Rev. George Bythesea, of Bath, late Rector of Fresh- 
ford. 

On the 20th, at Woodbury Salterton, the Rev. John Thornycroft, of Thornycroft Hall, 
Cheshire, to Charlotte Blanche, of Greendale, third daughter of John Beaumont Swete, 
Esq., of Oxton, Devon. 

On the 22d, at St. John’s, Paddington, Sir William White, of Elm Lodge, Finchley, to 
Sarah, youngest daughter of the late Richard Johnson Lockett, Esq., of Macclesfield. 

On the 22d, at Hordie Church, near Lymington, Thomas Edward Symonds, Com- 
mander R. N., of Exmouth, son of the Rear-Admiral Symonds, to Anna Frances, only 
child of the late John George Schweitzer, Esq., of Southall, Middlesex, and Widow of 
the Rev. Nicholas Tindal, of Sandhurst, Gl tershire. 

On the 25th, at Walcot Church, Bath, the Hon. Henry F, F. Barrington, to Mary 
Georgiana, daughter of the late Wright Knox, Esq., of the Eighty-seventh Fusiliers. 

On the 25th, at Kingston Church, Portsea, Dr. Edward George Irving, Surgeon R.N., 
to Lucy Elizabeth Haynes, second daughter of Arthur Morrell, Esq., Commander R.N., 
late Governor of the Island of Ascension. 

On the 25th, at Norwich Cathedral, the Rev. Jonathan Dawson, M.A., of Leaming- 
ton Priors, to Catherine Alice, third daughter of the Rev, George Pearse, Vicar of 
Martham, Norfolk, and of the Close, Norwich. 

On the 26th, at Charing, the Rev. John William Conant, son of John Edward Conant, 
Esq., of Upper Wimpole Street, to Frances Catherine, youngest daughter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Groves, of Boughton, Kent. 

On the 27th, at St. Pancras Church, John Hall Davis, M.D., of Russell Place, 
Fitzroy Square, to Jane, the eldest daughter of Mr. Sergeant Lawes, of Woburn Place. 

On the 27th, at Doulting, the Rev. Charles Francis Wyatt, M.A., Perpetual Curate 
of Forest Hill, Oxfordshire, to Sarah Heydon, third daughter of the Rey. I. Fussell, 
M.A., Vicar of Doulting, Somersetshire. 

DEATHS. 

On the 19th July, at Hackney, Mrs. Grace Matson ; in her 93d year. 

On the 19th, at Cranbrook, Kent, the Rev. Francis Coleman Wilson, M.A., Incum- 
bent of All Saints’, Islington ; in his 4lst year. 

On the 20th, No. 5, Rue St. Florentin, Paris, Eveline Emily Caroline Penolva, 
only daughter of Carteret J. W. Ellis, Esq. 

On the 23d, at Kintbury, near Hungerford, Sir John Bateman, Knt., formerly of the 
Royal Artillery ; in his 87th year. 

On the 23d, at Hanover Villas, Kensington Park, the Hon. Charlotte Irby; in her 
72d year. 

On the 26th, at Bury St. Edmund’s, Susanna, Relict of the late Thomas Mills, Esq., 
of Saxham Hall; in her 90th year. 

On the 27th, Lucy, the beloved Wife of Joseph Pugh, Esq., of Porchester Terrace, 
3ayswater ; in her 39th year. 

On the 27th, in London, Miss Tomlinson, sister of the Lord Bishop of Gibraltar. 














COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, July 25. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Pauley and Co. Sheffield, silver-platers; as far as regards }J. Fisher—Davies and 
Harness, Aldermanbury, commission-agents— Petchell and Co. Stafford, millers— Eggle- 
ston and Leadley, Hull, engravers—E. and E. Williams, Duke Street, Manchester 
Square, milliners— Richardson and Garner, Leeds, wool-merchants—Bridgewater and 
Hollingworth, railway-contractors—Clarke and Cartmell, Carlisle, tanners— Maynard 
and Batchellor, brighton, confectioners—Skegg and Pritchett, St. Martin’s Place, Tra- 
falgar Square, surgeons--Mason and Moore, Paul's Street, Finsbury, cabinet-makers— 
Ilorwood and Gritlin, Austinfriars, attornies—Hills and Bergie, Chelmsford, cabinet- 
makers—W. B. and T. Carrick, Hull, merchants—S. A. and J. Cooke, Manchester, 
ready-made-linen-dealers—W. and J. B. Smith, New Church Street, Bermondsey, rope- 
makers—Croome and Pearce, Berkeley, pig-butchers— Kingston and Co. York Street, 
St. James’s, wine-merchants— Hill and Coulson, Herbert's Passage, Strand, bottled-beer- 
merchants—Wolf? and Haines, Shoreditch—Fort and Co. Manchester, calico-printers. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

MAYFIELD, Joun SHEPARD, Ware, builder. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bavuwers, Fetix Lieven, Croydon, stearine-manufacturer, to surrenéer Aug. 3, 
Sept. 9: solicitor, Mr. Cutten, Coleman Strect; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sam- 
brook Court. 

Buianp, Squire, Rothwell, Yorkshire, maltster, Aug. 11, Sept. 15: solicitors, Messrs. 
Williamson and Co. Great James Street; Mr. Bulmer, Leeds; official assignee, Mr- 
Freeman, Leeds. nae 

Corrie, GEoRGE WILLIAM, Plymouth, wine-merchant, Aug. 10, Sept. 13: solicitors, 
Messrs. Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury ; Mr. Little, Devonport ; Mr. Stogdon, Exeter 
official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 
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DeatH, MaTTHEW, Hadleigh, bootmaker, July 31, Sept. 9: solicitor, Mr. Smith, 
Farnival’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr: Green, Aldermanbury. ‘ 

Drew, ANN, Portugal Street, stationer, Aug. 7, Sept. 4: solicitor, Mr. Rivolta, 
Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

Ease, THomas, Castle Street, Long Acre, funeral-carriage-master, Aug. 3, Sept. 1: 
solicitor, Mr. Smith, New Inn; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Jones, Epwarp, Bristol, snuff-manufacturer, Aug. 8, Sept. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
White and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Short and Co. Bristol; official assignee, Mr. 

istol. 
5 Cuanrtes, Little Moorfields, victualler, Aug. 1, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. Cat- 
tarns, Mark Lane; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

Lowe, JOSEPH, and Suaw, THOMAS FARNELL ReaD, Birmingham, factors, Aug. 5, 29 : 

solicitors, Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, 
Birmingham. 

MERRILL, Tomas, and BENSON, CnAnLes, Salford, type-founders, Aug. 7, 28: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. Bedford Row; Messrs. Hampson and Son, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 

M'‘KENzIE, JAMES Munro, and Fraser, James, Pancras Lane, warehousemen, Aug. 
3, Sept. 7: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Co. Friday Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, 
Coleman Street Buildings. 

Parker, Georce, St. Martin’s Lane, chemist, Aug. 1, Sept. 1: solicitor, Mr. 
Clarke, George Street, Mansionhouse ; 14 assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Ritey, Many, Sheftield, tobacconist, Aug. 5, Sept. 16: solicitors, Messrs. Walter and 
Pemberton, Symond’s lan ; Messrs. W. a Bb. Wake; Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. 
Freeman, SheMeld. 

Wess, Ricuarp, Royal Hospital Row, Chelsea, victualler, Aug. 1, Sept. 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Dimmock and Burbey, Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street; offieial assignee, Mr. 
Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 








DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 17, Blackwell and Dunsford, Newbiggin-by-the-Sea, Northumberland, brewers 
—Ang. 18, Wilson, Hartlepool, shipowner—Aug. 17, Antill, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
wine-merchant—Aug. 17, Harrison, Gateshead, alkali-manufacturer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 17, Jullien, Harley Street, music-seller—Aug. 22, Naish and Glennie, Farring- 
don Street, ironmongers—Aug. 22, Edmunds, Tottenham, tailor—Aug. 16, Towne, 
George Street, Spitalfields, engineer—Aug. 16, Beecham, Hawkurst, banker—Aug. 16, 
Walter, New Kent Koad, bookseller— Aug. 16, Dean, High Street, Southwark, jeweller 
—<Aug,. 21, Yeates, Monmouth, draper—Au 18, Pugh, Monmouth, tailor—Aug. 18, 
Young, Bristol, grocer—Aug. 16, Harling, Stobhouse, Durham, shipowner—Aug. 16, 
Lishman and Wawn, gang Durham, lime-burners—Aug. 15, Peniston, Liver- 
pool, drysalter—Aug. 15, Potter, Birkenhead, merchant—Aug. 18, Tomkinson, Liver- 
pool, stone-mason—Aug. 15, Roberts, Denbigh, currier—Aug. 15, Williamson, Liverpool, 
joiner—Aug. 22, Roby, Stoke-upon-Trent, “earthenware- manufacturer—Aug. 19, Prit- 
chard, Harewood, Herefordshire, innkeeper—Aug. 19, Harris, Leominster, cattle-dealer 
—Aug. 18, Wilson, Hartlepool, shipowner. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug. 15. 

Cope, Melbourn, Derby, draper—Witson, Daventry, scrivener—Cahan, Strand, tailor 
—Triebner, Old Broad Street, Russia broker— Bainbridge, Corrie Place, Old Kent Road, 
Spearman, Leeds, silk-mercer—Sheppard, Shirley, Southampton, brewer— 
Legett, Liverpool, hotelkeeper—Phipps, Darlington, draper—Evans, Tallyllin, Merion- 
ethshire, cattle-dealer—Browne, Newcastle-under-Lyne, wine-merchant. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Graham, Jewry Street, ‘Aldgate, stationer; third div. of 54d. July 29, and three sub- 
sequent Saturdays Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane--Youell, C ranbrook, brewer ; second 
div. of 2s. 6d. July 29, and subsequent Saturday; Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane—Coates 
and Hillard, Bread Street, merchants ; first div. of le. July 31, and two subsequent 
Mondays; Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane—Burton, Taunton, coach-proprietor; first div. of 
5s. 5d. any Tuesday or Friday; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—J. and H. Reay, Mark Lane, 
wine-merchants; first div. « 8. on the joint estate, 6s. on the separate estate of J. 
Reay junior, and 44. on the separate estaic of H. Reay, July 26, Aug. 2, 9, 16, or any 
Wednesday after October 7; Mr. Graham, Coleman Street—Le Boutillier, Commercial 
Road, draper; first div. of Is. 10d. 27th, 29th, and 3ist July; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s 
Arms Yard—M. and M. Schlesinger, Basinghall Street, merchants; first div. of 4d. 
27th, 29th, and 3ist July; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Hagg, Colchester, 
tailor; div. of 2s. 8d. (on new proofs only) 27th, 29th, and 3lst July; Mr. Stansfeld, 
King’s Arms Yard—Taylor, ‘Change Alley, tailor; second div. of 2s. 6a with both divs. 
amounting to 20s. (on new proofs) 27th, 29th, 3ist July; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms 
Yard— Keaton, Lamb Street, Spital Square, cheesemonger; second div, of 10jd. with 
both divs. amounting to 3s. 103d. (on new proofs), 27th, 29th, 3ist July; Mr. Stansfeld, 
King’s Arms Yard—Mountford, Darlington, tailor; first div. of 2s. (on new proofs), 
July 29, or any subsequent Saturday ; Mr. Baker, Newcastle-upon Tyne —Alexander, 
and Bardgett, Old Broad Street, merchants; div. of 6d. July 26, or any subsequent 
Wednesday ; Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court—Bewley, Chelmsford, iron-manufacturer ; 
div. of lis. 6d. July 26, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Folle tt, Sambrook Court 
Williams, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, architectural-book-publisher ; second div. 
of 9d. July 26, August 2, 9, and 16, or any Wednesday after October 7; Mr. Graham, 
Coleman Street. 















































SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Finlay, Edinburgh, tailor, July 31, Aug. 21—Gibson, Kirkford of Stewarton, bonnet- 
manufacturer, July 29, Aug. 18—Macfarlane, Glasgow, horse-dealer, July 28, Aug. 18. 





Friday, July 28. 
PARTNEKSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Yeovil, Somersetshire, leather-dressers—Preece and Manning, 
Bach and Firth, Birmingham, engineers—Deacon and Bragg, 
Stuffordshire, coach-smiths— 


Dicks and Rawlins, 
Kidderminster, tailors 
Exeter, coal-dealers—Wovood and Sons, Wednesbury, 
Troutbeck and Son, Liverpool—W. and N. Ainger, Basing Lane, warehousemen— 
Short and Norrington, Southampton, ironmongers— Kennett and Cottew, Shoreditch, 
chemists—Meldola and Co. Camomile Street, printers; as far as regards D. Cahn — 
F. and W. Coker, Northwold, millers - Everest and Co, Hatton Garden, Parliamentary 
agents; as faras regards C. Hanslip and W. T. Manning—Ilodgson and Co. Water | 
Lane, Customhouse agents—Saylor and Hunter, Scarborough, watchinakers—Jones 
and Co. Liverpool, limeburners—Swift and Rhodes, Oldham, doublers—Hall and Mor- 
gan, Hereford, grocers—Solomon and Son, Bristol, tailors— Metcalfe and Co. Oxford 
Street, brush-manufacturers—Carter and Byrne, Liverpool, ship-brokers—A. and I, G. 
Da Costa, Great St. Helens, merchants. 

BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED. 
Battery, Epwarp, Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, upholsterer. 
Cooren, Tuomas, Tottenham Court Road, baker. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Ferns, Francis James, Liverpool, stock-broker, to surrender Aug. 15, Sept. 8: 
solicitors, Messrs. Keightley and Co. Chancery Lane; Mr. Holden, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

GILBERTSON, THomas, Birkenhead, flour-dealer, Aug. 15, Sept. 8: solicitors, Messrs. 
Chester and Co. Staple’s Inn; Messrs. Mallaby and Townsend, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. | 

Satporr, Freperick, Plymouth, merchant, Aug. 8, Sept. 9: solicitors, Messrs. 
Hindman and Co. Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

SPxine, Tuomas, Bristol, grocer, Aug. 10, Sept. 21: solicitors, Messrs. LBoykett, 
Chancery Lane ; Mr. Ayre, Bristol ; officiy Al assis gnee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Aug. 18, Warmington, Tottenham, farmer—Aug. 19, Ricketts and James, Moorgate 

Street, merchants—Aug. 22, Damsel', Bisley, Gloucestershire, draper. 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be aranted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Aug. 18, Halpike, Cromer Street, pianoforte-maker—Aug. 1%, Swan, Brentwood, 
innkeeper—Aug. 22, Radenhurst, Birmingham, eatinghouse-keeper—Aug. 29, Adams, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, manufacturer of earthenware —Aug. 29, Pratt, Coventry, Victualler 

"o be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Aug. 8. 

Strange, Abingdon, wine-merchant—Stopford, Austinfriars, merchant—Wells jun.. 
Myddelton Place, Sadler's Wells, victualler—Birch, Liverpool, grocer—Bust, Bilston, 
innkeeper—Joyner, Aveley, Essex, manufacturer of agricultural machines—Hughes, 
Marylebone Street, plumber—Gribbon, Leeds, glass-dealer—D. J. and J. G, Elster, | 
Threadneedle Strect, merchants—Pease, Lime Street, wine-merchant. | 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Price, Birmingham, jeweller ; fitth div. of Ijd. any Thursday; Mr. Christie, Bir- 
mingham—Cotsworth, Hull, joiner ; first div. of 4s. Aug. |, or any subseque ut Tuesday ; 
Mr. Hope, Leeds—Hardwick, Lee auctioneer; second div. of 3s. 4d. Aug. 1, or any 
Subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Caldwell, Kilbarchan, Renfrewshire, farmer, Aug. 2, 2 ey 

grocer, Aug. 3, 24—Outram, Glasgow, commission- fam a hg Aug. 4, 


























Burntisland, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. 





(Closing Prices.) 










































































Saturd. |Monday.| Tuesday. Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. 
3 per Cent Consols.... 87 | 87 853 | 86 32 86} 
Ditto for Account... 87 87h | 8S, be 853 86g 
3 per Cents Reduced 87h ot | 86 | Bah 85 86 
3} per Cents..... . 87¢ 87 86h | aT 864 86 
Long Annuities ...... 9 | ) 8} 83 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent .. 198 Is 1974 | 198 196 196 
India Stock, 10$ 25 | — | — | 24 | ao — 
Exchequer Bills, 24. and 2bd. ‘per die 50-38 p.} 43-36 42.35 | 41-37 | 34-28 32-34 
India Bonds, 4§ per Cent ......... coceee | 33pm —_ —_—-i— —e 3i pm 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian. aeneeeenevesneARiaaN Ct 70 «|| Massachusetts seetingh.<8 p.Ct. 96 
Belgian .. ° a 68 || Mexican .......... er ad it 
Ditto. - 39 | Michigan .......... —_ 
Brazilian . _ vil 9 1] Mississippi (Sterlin, _— 
Buenos Ayres — — || New York (1858). 90 
Chilian ... _ — i Ohio... .« 88 
Danish . - 70 =|, Pennsylvani 66 
Dutch (Ex 3— 433 Peruvian 323 
Ditto. weet = 70 } Portuguese 65 
French . at = — | Ditto... 
Ditto. 5 = —— |, Russian . 99% 
Indiana Sterling) | bt — 28 | Spanish . ll 
(linois . t= 31 |) ~ Ditto. ai 
Kentucky . = 894 || Ditto Passive) 3 
Louisiana Sterling). sooces = 85 ex d. } Ditto (Deferred) .. — 
Maryland (Sterling)........6 — 66% || Venezuela Active ... 4 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rea | Banae— 

Caledonian. . 264 | Australasian ..... ° 15é 
Edinburgh and Giasgow. 38 British North ‘American. ° 42 
Eastern Counties... ... 14g | Colonial .......... = 
Great Northern . 6 Commercial of London . ed 
Great North of England « 234 London and Westmi nster’ 

Great Western .. ... 87 London Joint Stock ...... ldgex @ 
Hull and Selby.......... 100 National of Ireland ........+ 

Lancashire and Y: orkshire . —_— National Provincial .......++ 33pen@. 
Lancaster and Carlisle ... Provincial of Lreiand. . —_— 
London Brighton and South Coast Union of Australia . ° — 
London and Biackwall ..........- 4 Union of London .....s.eeeee+ — 
London and North-western . . INES— 

Midland .......... : Bolanos .... — 
North British . ° Brazilian Impe rial . — 
Northern and Eastern ee . Ditto (St. John Del Key 8 








Cobre Copper .. cree 


South-eastern and Dover ° 
MiscELLaN nous 


South- western . 














York, Newcastle, and Berwick . Australian Agric ultural . — 
York and North Midland ....... Canada ..... os . 2hexd 
Docxs— Ge aa ral Steam eveseceos i8 
East and West India. . --] 118sexd Peninsular and Oriental Steam $3 
London .......00005 lus Royal Mail Steam.........++.. 456 
St. Katherin » —_— |} South Australian.. ee 16 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, 
on Saturday, the 22d day of July 1548, 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


for the week ending 





Notes issued ...ceesccceeseees £27,451,560 Government Debt ........... £11,015,100 
Other Securities ..... 2,954,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 13,1 1 





Silver Bullion .....0..cee0 0% i051 700 


£27,451, 360 





£27 451,560 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

+ £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
3 


Proprietors’ Capital.... 
cluding Dead Weight Annuity)£153,807 546 











Rest .... ee . 

Public Deposi ts" » a Other securities sseeeceee 11,090,948 

Other Deposits ..... . Notes ...... . 5,410,840 

Seven Day and other Bills . Gold and Silver Coin ee 657,147 
£33,965.481 | £32,966 481 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 

















BULLION. Per o2. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ... £3 17 9 Copper, ritish Cakes £79 10 0... 0 0 @ 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, British Bars.... 615 0.. 7 65 @O 
Maw GANS ccccnescccsecccosceres 0 410 Lead, liritish Pig .... 1610 0... 1615 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard «+ «0 4118 | Steel, English ....... ooo. 000 

GRAIN » ae Lane, July 28. 
. #8) *. 

Wheat,R. New 46 to 50 Maple..... 36% Oats, Feed . ‘9 to20 
Dewccces 50— 53 3 Fine. 20-21 
- 46—50 Poland 232-23 
- 0—54 Beans, licks, 31 — 33 Fine. 23 —25 
Fine....... 54-56 Old .... .. H— 36 Potato 25 —26 
Super. New... 56— 55 Harrow. - 4 — 36 Fine. 26-27 

AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. | DUTY ON POREIGN CORN. 





Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
Wheat..... 438. 24.) Rye + sees 308. 3d.) Wheat...... 95.04.) Rye ..... 
Barley..... 30 3 Beans .... - 6 9 Barley a6 | Beans . 

Oats... .... 20 8 pn secesces 377 GAB caceccee 8 6 } oes coccsose 3 6 


pekly Averages tor the Week ending July 2 
Wheat, 48s. 114.—Rartey, 304. ad. }—Oats, 20s 3d. —Ry €, 28s, s. 3d. —lieans, "38s. 1ld.—Peas, 368. 34. 











FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... persack 46s. to 49s | Butter—Best Fresh, 13s. Od. per dos. 
Becwnds .cccccccsccsesssecccces 43 — 45 Carlow, 4. to 4/. 6s. per cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship “ — 43 | Bacon, Irish .......+++ oe cwt. 660. — — Bie, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ = rei | Cheese, Cheshire .. “ 
Bran......... . per quarter *° Derby Plain ... 
Pollard, fin 1) o | Hams, York . 





Bread, oa ‘wad. the ib. loaf. a Eggs, Fre ‘ach, per 120, ts 9d. to 6s, Oe. 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anD LEADENHALL.* Suirnriecp.” 
. a, d. s. da. Swirearieco, 


Meap or Carrie at? 





i 
Beef... 3 2t0 3 600210 ..... 3 10 » 3 ri to4 2 Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 8 — 88 — 5 2] Beasts. 1,140 ..... 3,665 
Veal... 3 4 »- 3 2—3 19 — 4 4] Shee 2,000. + 28,990 
Pork... 4 0 + 4 O0—4 6—5 © | Calves. 679 . . 500 
Lamb. 4 # 46—-5 O0—5 6| Pigs... 295 wores 230 





o o sink the offal, per tS) } Ib. 


POTATOES 
York Reds... “per ton. Os. to Os, 


560. to 6is.! : 
Scotch Reds .. 





Kent Pockets . . 





Choice ditto. .. 64 — 106 o-— 0 
Sussex Pockets 52 — G1 | Devons. eee o=— @ 
eo=— @ Kent anc 1 Esse: x Ww bites . o=— 0 


Fine ditto .......... eeeseee 


(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITeFIELD. 


HAY AND STRAW. 


ComMBBRLanp. Wuorrrcnarst. 





Hay, Good ....cce-cee see T00. CO TGS. crccceceees 758. LO SOS, ci cececenee OSs. to B08, 
Inferior........-... 50 — 65 60 — 65 0 i) 
VOW ... 50 — 65 4 — 6 50 — 70 
Clover... sss. 95 95 — 100 99 — 106 
Wheat Straw. 28 2 «3 23% — 30 





OILs, ‘COALS, CANDLE: . GROCERIES. 












Rape Oil . +-+ssperowt. 41 lis ie Tea, Bohea, fine, ....perib. Os. * to Oa. 3d. 
Kefined .csccceceesscecseses 116 Congou, fine...... ..s66- 1 —110 
Linseed Oil . oon 2 8 é Souchong, fine .... 1 —238 
Linseed Oil-Cake . . per 1000 o0°0 * In Rond—Duty . Vd. - rib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. to 5s. 6d. | Coffee, fine (in bond) percwt. 62s. to 115s. 
Moulds (6d.per doz. discount, 7s ~ Good Ordinary ...... 2 








Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 239. #d 
Weat India Molasses ....17s. Od, to 208. 0 ’ 





Coals, Hetton ......-++ 
Wulcsielassvaceeuchadants 16s, oa. 
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r ~ 
ADLLE. JENNY LIND.—HER MAJES- 
TY’S THEATRE.—The Nobility, Patrons of the Opera, 
and the Public, are respectfully informed, that a GRAND 
EXTRA NIGHT will take place on Tuurspay Next, AvGust 
3d 1818; when will be represented a favourite Oper 
which Madiie. JENNY LIND will appear. With 
Entertainments in the Ballet Department, combining 
talents of > a Cerito, Madile. M. Mego and Madlle. 
Rosati, M. St. Leon, and M. Perrot, &c. 
suspended, the Tublic Press excepted. 
obtained as usual at the Box Office of the Theatre, price 10s. 6d 
, "1 , . , 
EXIIBITION OF MULREADY’S 
SKETCHES, &c., to promote the forma 
of British Art, now open at the So 
+, Adelphi, will close on Saturday 
Admission, Is. each. 


-POSTMASTER-GENE- 


,DERS from such Persons as 












Pit Ticke ts may be 





HE 


Yr AINTINGS, 





12th August. 


ER MAJE STY’S 






RAL will R 
may be willing to Contre the Supply of the undermen 
tioned Articles for the SERVICE OF THE GENERAL POST 
OFFICE, for 5 Years, commencing the Ist September next— 

LEATHER BAGS, PISTOL-ILOLSTERS, 

PORKTMANTEAUS, TIME-PIECE POUCHES, 

SADDLE-BAGS, CANVASS BAGS, &c. 
Samples of the different Articles required may be seen on 
application at the Inland Office, between the hours of Eleven 
and Three. 

Tenders must be Addre ssc sed to 
General" with the words “ Tender for Bags 
delivered at the Gene Post-oflice, at or be fore Noon, on 
MONDAY the 7th AUGUST next, accompanied by a Letter. 
A Bond for 500/. will be required for the due performance of 
the Contract.—General Post-office, July 1848 


TEW ZEALAND 
EMIGRATION.—The Court of Directors of the New 
Zealand Company are prepared to assist in Emigrating to 
their Settlements in New Zealand, Agricultural Mechanics, 
Farm Labourers, and Domestic Servants, of good character, 
who will assist themselves by defraying a portion of the cost 
of their passage 
The Directors will receive Applications accordingly, until 
Wepwespay the 9th of Avausr, from persons of the above de 
scription desirous of proceeding on these terms by the Ship 
AJAX, appointed to sail from the London Docks on Monvay 
the 4th of SerreMser nex 
Further Particulars and Forms of Application may be ob 
tained at New Zealand House. 
By order of the Court, Tuos. Cupnert Harinotoy. 
New Zealand House, 9, Broad Street Buildings, 
Londoa, 24th July 1548 


EW ZEALAND COMPANY, OTAGO.— 

The Court of Directors of the New Zealand Company 
hereby give notice, that a FURTHER BALLOT for priority 
of choice of Land in the Settlement of OTAGO, will take 
place at New Zealand House on Tuurspay the 17th of 
Aveusr next, One o'clock precisely, When Purchasers or 
their Agents are requested to attend 

The full sum of 120/ 
60} acres, must be paid, cither to the Commercial Bank of 
Scotls nd, in Scotland, orto Messrs. Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 
Bankers in Ly ondon, on the ecaland Company's account, 
on or be: Sarerpay the lzth of Aveusr. 

Further partic ulars may be obtained at New Zealand House, 
London; and at the Offices of the Otago Association, No. 27, 
South Hanover Street, Edinburgh, and No. 3, West Nil 
Street, Glasgow 

By order of the Court, 
fHomas CUDRERT 
9, Broad Street Buildings, 
London, 30th June 1848. 


MIGRATION AND COLONIZATION.— 

4 IMMIGRATION being much required in AUSTRALIA, 
NEW ZEALAND, &c., and as the supposed expense of an 
Outfit often prevents individuals Emigrating, 8S. W 
and Co. Clothiers, Outfitters, and Contractors, (having a lar 
interest to maintain in those Colonies,! have been advised to 
make known that they can supply a comfortable Outfit, in 
cluding bedding, for Male or Female Emigrants from Four 
Pounds (nett) upwards, or less (Two Pounds if needful) ; and 
for Children in proportion, at No. 4, Bishopsgate Street With 
in, opposite the London Tavern, where lists will be given on 
application. 

8. W. 8S. and Co. being the makers of nearly every article 
in all the Outfits they supply, and as one of their objects is to 
promote Emigration, they neither receive from Agents, o1 
pay the too usual commission to any person introducing Pas 
sengers to be fitted out, so that the Passage and Outfit may be 
procured at the least possible expense ; but they will, on ap 
plication, advise Passengers how to obtain the most economic 
passage to the Colonies. They have a Representative in every 
Australian Colony, to whom they ship clothing monthly ; 
thus they would forward small parcels free of expense 

Naval and Military Officers, Midshipmen, Cadets, Civilians, 
Ladies, &c. are outfitted as heretofore, at the Cabin-Passen 
ger Outfitting Warchou ec, Nos. 66 and 67, Cornhill, (the 
Emigration Outfitting being exclusively at No. 4, Bishopsgate 
Street Within,) London ; and each branch at St. George's 
Crescent, Liverpooi. 


LECTRO SILVER PLATED SPOONS and | 

FORKS of the best quality a Spoons or Forks, 40s. 

er dozen ; Dessert Spoons or Forks, 29s r dozen ; Tea 

Spoons, Iss. per dozen ; Gravy § Bonny * ; Soup Ladles 

14s. cach.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. Silversmiths, &c. 47 
Cornhi!l, (seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London 
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New Zealand House, 

































Free List is | 


| 
| 
} 
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COMPANY—| 


. 10s, Od. for each Property, consisting of { 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| va 


B EAUTIFUL WOMEN —The greatest | 
blemish to beauty is superfluous hairs on the face 


, neck, 


and arms. DELCROIX and CO.’S POUDRE SUBTILE re | 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury | 
to the skin Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. | 
each. ‘The yirtues of this invention are too well known to | 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies against a | 
counterfeit. Every genuine box has affixed to it the Chancery | 


protection label of Delcroix and Co., and their address, 15s, 


New Bond Street. 


_ . r : ° 
HE TOILET of BEAUTY furnishes innu- 
merable proofs of the high estimation in which GOW 

LAND OTION is held by the most distinguished posses 
sors of brilliant complexions. This elegant preparation com- 
prehends the preservation of the complexion both from the 
effects of cutaneous malady and the operation of variable 
temperature, by refreshing its delicacy, and sustaining the 
brightest t nts with which beauty is adorned. ‘* Roserr 
Suaw, London,” is in white letters on the Government stamp 
of the genuine. Sold by all ew and Chemists. Price 
2s. 9d. and 5s 6d.; quarts, 8s. 


HE POCKET PROTECTOR. —Though this 


invention cannot prevent the tax gatherer calling at 
the dwelling of its possessor, as its title might imply, yet it 
will do him good service by preventing the possibility of his 
coin, purse, or other property from falling out, whilst he can 
place the same in or withdraw it from his pocket with all 
customary convenience. The Pocket Protector is itself pro 
tected by a patent, Messrs. Nicoll, Paletot Makers to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, &c. being the patentees ; and 
by whom it is applied to that most elegant and fashionable 
garment, the New Registered Paletot, and that, too, without 
additional cost; indeed the New Registered Paletot alto- 
gether retains its predecessor's moderate price, (that is to say, 
two guineas, or lined with silk two and a half, ) which, with 
its excellence, both in app and d y, has induced 
such general patronage to be accorded.—The above can be 
obtained in every size and eg at 1M, 116, and 120, 
Regent Street, and 22, Cornhill, don ; as also of the 
recognized agents in the principal hae cities. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 
; NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW 


LIFE | 

| 

ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION. ime 

ee ry description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 

vil, Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. X ae 

A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion w ith Life 

Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annui 

Witttiams, Actuar 

and 6, King William 
Prince es Street 


| 








12, Waterloo Place, 
Street, City. Edinburgh: 120, 


Re ANNIA LIFE ASSL RANCE 
) PANY. Capital 1,000 

This Institution is empowered by a sp cial act of Parlia- 
ment, (4th Vict. ¢. 9,) and is so constituted as to afford the 
benefits of life assurance in their full st extent to policy- 
holders, and to present greater facilities and accommodation 
than are usually offered to the public 

The ample subscribed capital, to 
continually increasing fand, accumulated from the premiums 
on upwards of 7,000 policies, affords complete security to the 
assured ; whilst the magnitude of the Company’s transactions 
has enabled the directors to offer unusual advantag 
holders, as will be seen by reference to the prospectus, ¢ 
the varied and extensive tables, which have been computed 
with great care and labour expressly for the use of this insti 
tution. Perer Mora » Resident Director 

1, Princes Stre t, Bank, London, Oct. » Isi7 


1) eee: AND LAW 
4 ASSURANCHI SOCIETY, 
0. 26, Lincoln's Inn Field London 
Tru 


Oftices—London 


COM- | 








ether with the large and 


rs to policy 


LIFE 


Right Ion. Lord Monte | 

Right Hon. Lord Chief Baron 

Iton. Mr. Justice Co! icdgre i 
| 





le u W. Senior,Esq. Master 
= hancery 
per, Esq. Q.C. LL.D 





Hon. Mr. Bar i 
Hon. Mr. Justice Erk 
Parties assuring within Six Months from their last 
day are allowed a diminu‘ion of half-a-year in the pr 
charged, and premiums may be made payable half-yve 
Policies in which third pa 
sured go beyond the prescribed limits without 
of such parties, may be renewed 
The tables, calculated from the national returns, are 
especially favourable to young and middle aged Lives 
Assurances may be effected on an ¢ g Seale, at a very 
reduced rate, for the first seven years 
Eighty per cent of the profits ¢ ure divided 
sured. The usual Commission wer 


‘Wr Th “a 1. . . 
EW LIFE TABLES.—THE ALLIANCE 
4 LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Bartho- 
lomew Lane, London 
pital 5,000,000/. sterling. Established 1524 

SECURITY.—The large invested ( apita!, and the personal 
responsibility of upwards of One Thousand Shareholders 

The Board, with a view facilities to th 
public in the transactio 7 ve directed the 
construction of various Tables in ace 1 to those they had 
previously in use 

1. Non-Participating 


George Capron, Fse 








ry 
the Life as 


the knowledge 


ties are interested, 














scend 





amongst the as- 











n Reduced Rates ae Premium 

2 Tables on Increas nd Decreasing Seales 

3. Tables subject to a Limited Number if Annual Payments 

4. Tables for Endowment Assurances. 

No entrance fees are charged. The Assured may proceed to 
any part of Europe without extra Premium. The Lives of 
Naval and Military Officers, not in actual service, are taken at 
the usual rates A Comniission to Solicitors and Agents 
brin g business is paid 

Detalled Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates and full parti 
culars will, on application, be forwarded by post, or may be 
obtained at the Head Office, 1, Bartholomew Lane, London ; 
at the Office of the Company, 95, George Street, Edinburgh 
and at their various agencies in England, Scotland, and Ire 
land 

*.* Loans on the 
Company are made, 
to the borrower, 

FIRE ASSUR 
usual terms A 


P ROVIDENT 

50, Regent Street, and 2, 
London. Fstab! shed 1806 

Annual Income, 110,000/ 











Deposit of unencumbered Policies of the 
up to their value, without legal expens« 





ANCES, at home and abroad, effected 
Hawise retary 


LIFE OFFICE, 
Royal Exchange Buildings 
Invested Capital, | 90007 

Bonuses declar 


on the 





N, Sec 





















Claims paid since the establishment of the ¢ Co0?, 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey 
Directors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman 
The Rev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq 
H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq 
George Dacre, Esq. 
Alexander Henderson, M.D Frederick Squire, } 
William Judd, Esq William Henry St Esq 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart Capt. W. John Willi 
John A. Beaumont, Managing Director 


Physician—John Maclean, M.D. P.S.S. 29, Upper Montague 
Street, Montague Square 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the princiy 
life-oftices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other cffices. 

The bonuses are added to the 
— tion of the premiums 

*olicies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 

vitae ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence fer five years 

If a party neglect to pay for the ren 
r the omission a 
“health 
The profits (subject to a 
among the insured. The 
gives to each party 





policies, or lied to the 





al of his policy, he 
y time within twelve months, upon 






divided 
divided 
to the 


ing deducti are 
plan upon which oe are 
insured a share proportionate 


amount of the premiums he has contributed 

In addition to the above advantages,the Directors have de 
termined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
bonus to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 
division, in order that all the policy-holders may participat 
equally in the profits of the Society. 








foliowing Tab le shows the amount of Bonuses added to 


licies exist han andes esent time 


lncreast otal sum pay 








| Bonuses yn orivi- jable to whichfu 
+ added vil insur} ture bonuses 
é ance will be added 
£ £{ s /.| Percent £ sd 
|} 21] 1806) 50 415 10 2 83.10 915 10 2 
$21 | Ise7 | 900 | 98212 1) 109.17 iss212 1 | 
1174 | 1810 | 1200 | 6 96.65 }; 27960 5 6 | 
1395 | 1811 | 1600 | 61 83.02 2928 8 
3286 | 1820 | 2000 ) 95.33 | 3906 13 5 | 
| 3392 | 1820 | 5000 | 35 ~ 71.17 £558 17 8 
4356 | 1822 | 3000 | 2541 5S € 84.7 fs41 3 





Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon ap 
plication to the Agents of the Office in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Strect. 


CURE of RHEUMATISM by HOLLO- 
WAY'S PILLS, certified by Mr. James Rochford, of 
Port Phillip ; who states that his wife, Mrs. Lydia Rochford, 
was afflicted with Rheumatism in the head for fifteen months, 
and although attended by the best medical practitioners she 


} Qt EAM 
ho via EG YPT.—Regular Monthly Mail 
SENGERS 





SHREWSBURY and BIRMINGHAM RAIL. 
WAY COMPANY.—LOANS on DEBENTURES. —Th, 
Directors of the Shrewsbury and Birmingham Railway Com 
pany are prepared to receive TENDERS of LOANS in sums 
* not less than 500/. to be secured on the © ‘ompany’s Debden 
tures. Ly order, Gronce Knox, Secretary, . 
Offices of the Company, 3, Moorgate Street, London. 


TO AND CHINA, 
Steam Con, 
AND LIGHT Goons, 
to Ceylon, M: adras, Calcutta, Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong-kong.—T Doatenn ar and Oriental Steam Navi- 
gation Company book passengers and receive goods and par- 
cels for the ports by their steamers, Starting from 
Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or about the 10th 
of every month.—For rates of passage-money, plans of the 
steamers, and to secure pas Ss, apply at the Company's 
Offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London 


| EAL AND SON’S BEDDING MANUFAC. 
TORY.—The peculiar feature of their Establishment js 
that it is contined exclusively to the Manufacture of Bedding, 





INDIA 





veyance for PAS 








above 















and consequently they are cnabled to keep the largest Stock 
a greatest variety of any House in London. Heat and Son's 
List of Bedding, containing a full description of weights, 
sizes, and prices, sent free by post, on application to their 





ite the Chapel, Ti 


Ne MBER ONE SAINT PAUL’S 
4 YARD.—Tea was never bett 

now ; but, as there is a pr 
higher, the present may be 
purchasing. 

The old-fashioned, true, rich CONGOU TRA, 
great strength, richness of flavour, and ex 
the same tea that has ever given great satisfaction, is now 

id at ds. per pound, by Dawin and Co. tea-merchants, No, ] 


St. Paul's Churchyard, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 
TEA remain UNCHANGED 


0. 8 yn - 
ie No 8.—Our PRICES for 
and immense fall in rates during the past 


The continuous 
year, so disadvantageous to merchants, has had the effect of 
nishing the quantity of tea exported from China to this 
y by 5,900,000 to 4,000,000 pounds ; the consumption hag 
ised in the period upwards of 1,000,000 pounds ; 
impor ters are unwill sellers at present prices. Under these 
circumstances, we feel confident there must be a general im- 
provement in its value, and therefore we advise the nume 
rous visiters from the country and families generally to lay 
in their stocks at so favourable a period. The sorts of tea 
most in consumption are the useful descriptions of congou, at 
2s. 10d. per pound ; the strong congou, at 3s. to Is. 2d 
fine congou, 3s. 3d. ; the best black tea, ds. 4d —this is the 
finest imported into this country, under whatever name it 
may be sold to the consumer. Green tea—Fine hyson, 3s. 8d. 
excellent young Lyson, ts. and 1s. id.; very fine hyson, 4s. 8d 
fine gunpowder, 5s.; superfine hyson, 5s.; and the best gun 
powder tea imported, 5s. 8d. Coffee prices are unusually low 
especially for the best qualities; the selling kinds are fine 
plantation, lid. per pound; finest plantation, Is 2d. ; 
Costa Rica, Is. 4d. ; choice « Mocha, 1s. 6d.,—this is the best 
Coffee im porte d. Colonial produce of nearly every description 
exhibits an upward tendency, especially sugar, sago, tapioca, 
and arrowroot. The July lists of prices of tea, coffee, and 
colonial produce, are now ready, and can be had on applica- 
tion, or will be forwarded per post.—Puttiirs and Co. 8, King 
William Street. City. —No. 8 


1 WE TEA ESTABLISILMENT, 
f and 5, King William Street 


, City. 


itenham Court Road 


> CHURCH. 
nor cheaper than it is 
bability that prices will shortly be 
considered a favourable time for 








possessing 


ellence of quality 






same 























4: 
Circular for July ists 

The commerce of the country has not yet recovered the 
shock it sustained by the mone.ary pressure of last year, ag 
gravated as it has been by the unsettled condition of affairs on 
the Continent 

All articles of import remain exceedingly depressed in 
, bencfiting the consumer at the expense of the mer 
A slight advance has taken place in some descriptions 
, such as good and fine Congous, to the extent of Id. t 
2d, per pound ; but with this exception, we have no change t 
notice since our Circular in April 

The Green Teas for the arrived in May and June 
the quality of the first class Hys ns and Gunpowders is equal 
to that of any former Season, and prices moderate We have 
now a very choice selection 

The advance in Congous is not sufficient to 
altering our list of prices. To 
nitude of hment, requires at all times ¢ 
stock inad ler to furni-h that uniform quality and 

so hig appreciated by the public 

hut though our prices remain unct anged, we cannot but 
urge upon all families thi hout the ngdom, and particu- 
larly those who at this Season are in the habit of leaving Lon 
don, that never at any period could their supplies be pur- 
chased with more advantage to themselves. Should peace be 
happily preserved, we feel convinced (hat the tendency of the 
Tea Market will be an upward one 

We again, as in April, direct the attention to the really use 
ful Congou we are selling at 3s. per pound, the strong Congou 
at 3s. dd. per pound, and the very fine Congou at 4s. per 
pound. In Green Teas, we recommend the tine Hyson at 4s 
per pound, the very fine Ilyson at 5s. per pound, and the Su 
sorfine Hyson at 5s. dd. per pound. 

The Coffee Market continues well supplied, and prices are 
still very low. We direct attention to the fine Mocha we are 
at Is. Gd.; the finest Old Mocha, very choice 
¢ finest Pr ‘lan tation, Is. 4d., and Good Plantation, Is. 
per pound : the r westrongly recommend for family use 
Sound Coifee, 9d. to itd 

Ist July 1848, 
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justify us in 
































KIDGWAY and COMPANY, 
{and 5, King William Street, City 


On August Ist, 

KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SULLLING VOLUME, 
VISIT TO THE WESTERN COAST OF 
NORWAY. By W. Wrrricu, price Is. sewed: 

ls. 6d. cloth. 

REISSUE OF 
\ RS. JAMESON’S 
l ITALIAN PAINTERS 
vol. price 

RAMBL ES by RIVERS; The Avon, The Duddon, 
The Lea, and the Dove. by James Tuorneg, in | double 
vol. price 2s. 

THE CABINET HISTORY « 
from the “ Pictorial History of 
to 1847. In 26 Volumes. Vols. 
double Vol. Monthly, price + 


KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
MEMOIRS ~~ OF 


Complete in 1 double 





> ENGLAN 
Santana.” 
XIII. 


‘D, abridged 
and continued 
and XIV. A 





TORIAL WORKS. 
ANIMATED 


Part VIL. Is. 
Kitto. Part 


REISSUE OF KNIGHT'S PIC 

| pt fORIAL MUSEUM OF 

NATURE. Part VII. 

PICTORIAL GALLERY of ARTS. 

PICTORIAL SUNDAY-BOOK, by Dr. 
VII. 1s. 6d. 


OLD ENGLAND. 
OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES, 















Part VIT. 1s. 6d. 
Part VIT. Is. 6d. 





could obtain no relief; it also affected the palate of her mouth | Part VII. 8d. 


to that degree that she could not articulate her words pro- 
perly. She was advised to try Holloway’s Pills; and by their 
efficacy she has been restored to her usual state of health 
This wonderful cure is now made public for the sake of suf- 
fering humanity. Holloway’s Pills are equally efficacious in 
the severest cases of Gout. Sold by all Druggists, and at Pro- 
fessor HoLtow x's establishment, 244, Strand, London. 





DR. KITTO’S PICTORIAL LIFE of our SAVIOUR. 
MR. KNIGHT’S ONE-VOLUME SHAKSPERE. 


Plays and Poems, and a Biography. In 12 Parts, illus- 

trated by Harvey. Part VII. Is 

Descriptive Catalogues may be had on application to the 
Publisher, 


CHARBLEs Cox, 12, King William Street, Strand. 


Se 
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qs EE” 
In a handsomely- -printed foolscap 8vo. volume, price 4s. 
cloth lettered, 
MERSON’S ESSAYS, LECTURES, and 
*,* The only edition in which the earlier writings of 


ORATIONS. 
lected form. 
merson are given in aco 
te Wa. S. Orn & Co. Amen Corner, & 147, Strand. 


London : 
In Svo. price 12s. cloth, 
TOLUME XV. of the WHOLE WORKS of 
\ the Most Rev. JAMES USSHER, D.D. Lord 
Archbishop otf Armach and Primate of all Lreland. Edited 


InGTON, D.D. Regius Professor 


by CHARLES RicuarD ELR 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 


Lovdon : Wuirrakerand Co. Dublin: Hopces and 
SMITH. 
CHEPMELL’S COURSE OF HISTOR 


In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
SHORT COURSE of GRECIAN, ROMAN, 
and ENGLISH HISTORY ; written for the use of 
the lower cl junior department of the Royal 
Military College, wrst. By H. Le M. CHEerMeLt, 
M.A. WuttTTAKER and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


4 New Edition, 12mo. is. 
OVEL LE MORALI DI FRANCESCO 
SOAVE. Nuova Editione, diligentemente « 
retta, in cui si sono accentate tutte le voci; e che contiens 
un Vocabolario agziunto allo fine 
London: Whittaker e Co, , ¢ Simpkin, 


A 


lasses of the 
Sandl 


price 


Marshall, e C 


Edinburgho : Bell e Bradfute. 
OO  WANOSTROCHT’S LITURGLE, 
> Edition, revised, royal 32mo. price 4s. bound, 
LITURGIE: ou Formulaire des Privres 
4 oe selon l'usage de l’Eglise Anglicaine. 
London : Longman and Co. ; Simpkin and Co. ; Dutat 
and Co. ; F. and J. Rivington ; Loulston and Stoneman ; 
Tegg and Co. ; C. H. Law; and Whittaker and Co. 
in 1 vol. royal Svo. 
IE EARL OF CHAT- 


sarly ady, 
PEEC HES OF TI 
HAM ; with a Memoir, 
Being a Second Edition of the first portion of 
dern Orator.” 


Introduction, and Notes. 
“ The Mo- 


This Edition will contain several additional Speeches of 


and high excellence 
Paternoste r Row. 


great lmportance 
AYLoTT and JONES, 5, 
vo. with 11 Portraits, 


Now ready, complet = l vol. 8 





a new, revised, and cheaper edition of 
HE HISTOR Y OF THE WATERLOO 
CAMPAIGN. Third Edition, with Remarks on the 
Reverend G. R. Guieia’s “ Story of Waterloo.” by Cap- 
tain SipoKkNE, Constructor of the Waterloo Model. The 


folio Atlas of 11 
trative of the a 


Anaglyptographic Maps and Plans illus 
ld separately. 


bove will be sol 


T. and W. Boonsg, Publishers, 29, New Bond Street, 
London. 
Fifth Edition, of 1,000 each, is. cloth gilt, 
POCALYPTIC SKETC HE: S; or Lectures 


on the Book of Revelation, deliv ered in the Great 


Koom, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. Joun CumMine, D.D 
Minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown Court, 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. With Notes and Cor- 
rections by the Author, 

ARTHUR HALL and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, London. 
MURRAY'S HOME AND COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
This day, post Svo. 2s. 6d. 

: OF A TRAVELLER. By Wasu- 

INGTON IRVING Part I (To be cempleted in 
Two Parts.) Lately published, 

STEFFEN’S ADVENTURES ON THE ROAD TO 
PARIS, during the Campaigns of 1513-14. Tost Svo 
2s. Gd. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF BUSH LIFE IN AUSTRA- 
LIA, during a Residence of Eight Years in the Interior. 
By UW. W. Hayeartnu. Tost 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Joun Mornay, Albemarle Street. 
Just published, price 1s, ¢ olume First of 
R. CHALMERS’S § AR BATIL SCRIP- 


I TURE READINGS; fi 


his Posthumous Works. 
The Sabbath Scripture Readin 
Chalmers simultaneously with the 


rming the Fourth Volume of 
Ir 
} 


written by 
Daily Scripture I 


rs were 





ings, and furm a suitable companion to that po, ular 
Work. 

The Second and concluding Volume of the Sabbath 
Readings will be issued on Ist —_ mober. 

The DAILY SCRIPTURE ADINGS, complete in 


three Volumes, price 1/. Ils Ay 
SUTHERLAND and Knox, E 
HAMILTON, ADAMs, and Co. 
THE NEW NOVEL 
\HE DISCIPLINE OF 
Is published this day, by 
Mr. Cotsurn, 13, Great Marlborot 


: es 
A Tale of Lrish Life 
“A capital work—one 


linburgh 
London 


LIFE 


th Street, 








And may be had at all the Libraries. 
Also, just published, 
KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS; 


OR LANDLORDS AND TENANTS. 
By A. TROLLorE, Esq. 3 vols. 
of the best novels of the 


sca- 


son.” — Messenger. 
CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET, 
Will publish on August Ist, 1848, 








RANCE AND I REVOLUTION 
torial History. By Grorce Lone, 
Part IV. with a Portrait of Talleyrand and Eng craving 
on Wood, price Is. II 
THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part XII price Is. con- 
taining the Lake District, with a View of Ulleswater, 


on Steel, and Eleven Wood cuts. 


itl. 
NATIONAL CYCLOP_EDIA. Part XIX. 


A Book for the Stubbles, Moors, Ke. 


On Thursday next, with Wood-cuts, Feap. 8yo. 


ON 


THE EASIEST, 


DOG-BREAKING; 


QUICKEST, AND MOST EFFICIEN 


‘T METHOD. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel Hurcurnson, Twentieth Regiment. 
Albemarle Street. 


Joun Merray, 





The French Mebvolutions. 


This day is publishe 1, price 


FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


in Six Monthly Parts, forming 3 vols. post Svo. 


HISTORY OF THE 


To be completed 
This work will 
Empi re, the 





ments in 1848; the whole drawn from original sources, and adapted for popular reading. 


comprehend a History of the First Revolution in France in 1789, 
Restoration, the Revolution of 1830, the Reign of Louis Philippe, and the Revolutionary Move- 


ls. the First Part of the 





the Consulate, the 





sand Co. London. Sold also by all Booksellers who 


Cuambers’s Publications. 








W. and R. Cuamuens, Edinburgh; and W M.S. Or 
ly W. and R. 
Wi, LD’ MAP OF IRELAND, 
\ n Si x Sheets, from the Govert nt Survey. In 
sheets, icase, 3 
Ih! 1, AN D, Four Sheets. In sheets, 1. 11 6d. 3 in 
case, 
IRELAND, Tw Sheets In sheets, 15s.; in case, 
17. 3s. ¢ Ireland, one sheet. In sheet, 6s.; in case, Ys 
James WyLp, Geographer to the Queen, Charin ag Cross 
East, fur doors from Trafalgar Square, and 2, Royal 
Exchange 
STOCKER’sS yt oe sey A Bag oy 
iird Edition, with Additions, ». price boards, 
rE SATIRES OF Jt VE NAL AND PER- 
SIUS. From the texts of Ruperti and Orellias; 


with English Notes, partly compiled and partly original. 





| England. 


| Life and Language. 


by CHARLES WILLIAM STOCKER, late Fellow of St. John’s 
Colleze, Oxford, &e. 

Londen; Longman, », and Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; 
Whittaker and Co.; + Pp » Marshall, and Co.; Loul- 
ston and Stoneman; E. P. Williams; C. Dolman; and | 
C.H. Law. Oxford: J. 1. Parker. 

MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S MONTHLY 
PUBLICATIONS FORK AUGUST. 
1. 
B LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 

» No, CCCXCIY. Price 2s. 6d 

CONTENTS: 1. Life inthe * Far West,” Part IIT.—2 
Art ; its Prospects ; Cleghorn’s Ancient and Modern Art 
3. Kafirland—4. The Caxtons, Part \ ». Modern Tour- 
ism—6, Eighteen Hundred and Twelve—7. The Blue 
Dragoon= 8. Laurels & Laureates—%. The Horse-dealer, 
a Tale of Demmark—10, Sketches in Paris. | 

il 
LISON’S  ILISTORY OF EUROPE, 
a The Twentieth and Concluding Volume, contain- 
ing a Copious Index. Price 6s. 
il. 
ATLAS TO ALISON'S EUROPE, | 


\ oo 

Part XVI. containing Plans of the 

Wagram —Gross-Beeren and Dennewitz — Leipzig 

of Gerona— Map of Turkey. Price 2s. 6¢.; on large paper, 

to range with the former Editions of the History, 3s. 6d. 

re Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster Row, 
London 


Battles of 


Siece 


15, Geor 


NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED BY CHAPMAN 


AND HALL. 


1. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
O'CONNELL, M.P.) By W. Jd. 


ert 

LATE DANIEL 
O’Nem DauntT, 

In 2 vols. 21 

“Tt is not the class of opinions to ‘which 
belon that we find most prevalent in the ‘ Personal 
Kecollections.’ Being a faithful report of the talk ofa 
clever, well-informed, observant man of the world, Repeal 
plays second fiddle to matters more entertaining.” 
Examiner, 


post S5vo 


*Repale’ 


li. 
NOTES 





| IARY AND OF HORACE 
TEMPLETON, Esq. late Secretary of Legation 
at - In 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s 
* We have derived considerable pleasure from perusing 
this book, amd can safely recommend it to fill a vacant 
| hour among the lighter literary publications of the sea- 
son.” — Literary Gazette, 
It. 
tae: ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE ; 
or Curiosities of Family History By GEORGE 
LILLIE CRATK 
Volume the First, post 8vo, 10s, Gd. witha Portrait. 
rhe student of English history will rise from the pe- 
rusal of Mr. Craik’s first volume pleased with the care 
exhibited, the quict sifting of facts and circumstances, to 


THE ls. 
Iv. 
KNIGHT'S FARMER’S LIBRARY, Part XVII. 1s. 6¢. 
Vv. 
PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND, STAND- ; 
ARD EDITION. Part XXV. 4s. 


PICTORIAL BIBLE. — The Index is preparing for 
immediate Publication, when the Work may be had com- 
plete in Four Volumes, cloth boards, price 3/. 

HALF - HOURS WITH THE BEST AUTHORS. 
Parts XI. and XII. will be published on September | and 
October 1, completing the Series in Four Volumes. 

London: CuHartes Knicut, 90, Fleet Street ; 

Sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


and 


{ 
\ 


inaterials which 
Atheneum. 


be observed at every turn, and the new 
the author's industry has brought to light.” 


Iv. 
oe IALF-SISTERS. 


By GeRALp- 


INE E. JEWSBE ry, Author of “ Zoe; the History 

ot Two Live ’ Two vols, post Svo, 18s 
* This is in many respects a remarkable novel; per- 
haps in none more so than in the strange influence of 


Carlyle’s ritings which it exhibits. * * * No one 
can take = the volumes without being conscious that he 
has before him the production of a thoughtful mind, 
honestly pouring out what it thinks.” —Morning Chronicle. 


v. 
[2 CHEAP EDITION OF NICHOLAS 
NICKLEBY By CHARLES Dickens, With a new 
Author, 


and a Frontispiece by Tuomas 
Cc ae in t vol. Crown 8vo, 5s 


Preface by the 
Wesster, ht.A. 


YIENZI; the Last of the Roman Tribunes. 
) By Sir Epwakp Buiwer Lytron, Bart. 
In 1 vol. price 3s. 6d. cloth, with a Frontispiece by 
Hi. K. Browne, with a New Preface by the Author, 
vu. 
On the 8th inst. will be published, in | vol. 3s. 6d. cloth, 
JAUL CLIFFORD. By Sir Epwarp But- 
WER Lytton, Kart. 
A New and Revised Edition, with a New Preface by 





the Author, and a Frontispiece by H. K. Browne, 
186, Strand. 


PIKE’S SPELLING 
Thirteenth Edition, 12mo. price 
NEW ENGLISH SPEL iL ING-I 300K ; 


MIE 
containing every English Radical Word in modem 


-B we 
s. td. bound, 





use; with all such variations as are necessary to teach 
youth to spell every word in the English Language cor- 
rectly. By J. B. Pike, DD. 

Hamilton and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. ; C. H, 


Law ; and Whittaker and Co. 


BOUN'’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY, FOR AUGUST, 


YHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADERS; 
/ being contemporary Narratives of the Crusade of 
Richard Caur de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and 


and of the Crusade of St. Louis, by 
With illustrative Notes and an 


Vinsauf; 
Joinville, 


Geoffrey de 
Lord John de 
Index. 

The former Volumes are: 
trical Romances. Bede's Ecclesia 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, Mallet’s 
William of Malmesbury’s Chronick 
Six Old English Chronicles. 
Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 


Ellis’s Early English Me- 
il History, and the 
Northern Antiquities. 
of the Kings of 









lienky G. 


BOLLN’S STANDARD LIBRARY, FOR AUGUST, 


‘olume 37. 


TUE PROSE WORKS OF MILTON, 
Vol. 1, containing a Defence of the People of 
England. The Second Defence of the People of England, 


and Eikonoklastes, with a Preface, preliminary Remarks 
and Notes by J. A. St. John. (To be completed In 4 
vols.) 

The 
Girondists. 


Lamartine’s History of the 
Ranke's History of the Popes Wheatley 
on the Common Prayer. Coxe’s Life of the Dake of 
Marlborough. Goethe’s Autobiography. Sheridan's 
Dramatic Works and Life. Schiegel’s Philosophy of 
Machiavelli's Florence. Lanzi’s His- 


recent volumes are : 


tory of Painting. Coxe’s House of Austria. Ockley’s 
History of the Saracens. 
Prospectuses of the Standard Library may be had 


of every Bookseller. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden, 


WM. Ss. ALS FOR 
YYRON’S POEMS 


ARPENTER’S EDIA,. 


a os. 


PERIODIC 
AUGI 
TALES 


“AND 
Part 3 Is 


POPULAR CYCLOP 


ORR 


Part 


cn iensrs EDINBURGH JOURNAL. Part 55. 
a 


INFORMATION for the PEOPLE, 


wv 





CHAMB ’S LIBRARY for YOUNG PEOPLE, Vol. 
6, fanc vmards. Is 

CHAMBERS’s HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLU- 
TIONS, Part 1, Is 

CUVIER’S ANIMAL KINGDOM, Part 5. 2s. plain, 


3s. coloured, 
DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. No. 188, 2s, 6d. 
HISTORY of FRANCE and of the FRENCH PEOPLE, 
Part 5. Is. 
MILNER’S DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS of 
and GEOGRAPHY. Part 4. Is. 
PAXTON’S MAGAZINE of BOTANY. 


ASTRONOMY 


No. 175. 28. Gd. 


SHAKSPERE. Kenny Meapows’s Illustrated Edi- 
tion. Part4. Is. 
2, Amen Corner, July 29th 1848 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. ~~ 
1. 
1 vol, post 8vo. with Plates and Cuts, price 12s, cloth. 


IFE IN RUSSIA; or the Discipline of 
4 Despotism. By Epwakp P. THomP son, Esq. Author 
of the “ Note-Book of a Naturalist.’ 

“ One of the most amusing and useful books that have 
been published on Russia.”— Spectator. 

“ We recognize in Mr. Thompson's accounts an air of 
truth and fairness which wins our confidence,”—Ahe- 
noun, 

* An instructive volume, from which an acc urate idea 
of Russian manners and customs may be gleaned.” —Critec. 

“ Mr. Thompson has a right to put forth higher claims 
than he does: his book describes life in Russia well.”— 
Observer. 

2. 
sa. post Svo. price I/. 11s. 6d. cloth, 

THE GAP OF BARNESMORE; a Tale of the Irish 
Highlands and the Revolution of 1688. 

“An historical romance, finely conceived and ably 
written. It possesses one great merit — it is free from 
party feeling, and seems fairly to re flect the spirit of the 
age it deals with.”— ritannia, 

“ A tale elaborated with much care and rich in de- 
scriptive scenery. There is plot enough for the reader's 
curiosity, and characiers enow for interest and effect. 
Altogether the ‘ Gap of Barnesmore’ will repay perusal.” 
—Literary Gazette. 

3. 
1 vol. post &8vo. price 9s. cloth, 
TESTIMONY TO THE TRUTH ; 
Or the Autobiography of an Atheist. 

“ This will probably be a very popular book. It is fall 
of personal anecdotes and is earnestly written; it expres- 
ses the convictions of a sincere Christian, whose own ¢x- 
perience sufficed to reclaim him. ”"— Economist. 

London: Smrru, ELpsr, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 
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RAILWAYS. 
Just published, price 1s. 6d. with a 
HE COMMERCIAL CONSEQUENCES 
of the MIXED GAUGE on our RAILWAY SYS- 
TEM. By SAMUEL Sipney, Author of the “ History and 
Prospects of the Railway System,” &c. 
Situ, Evper, and Co. Cornhill. 
CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
This day is published, price 1s. in elegant fancy boards, 
FRED N a ; 
or Scenes in Hindostan. Forming the Sixth 
Volume of the Series. 
Edinburgh : W. and R. Cuampers. London: W. S. 
Ornk and Co. Amen Corner ; and 147, Strand. 


“ALISON'S “HISTORY OF EUROPE COMPLETED. 
HE TWENTIETH and last VOLUME of 
the NEW EDITION of this WORK, with a COPI- 
OUS INDEX, will be published on the 3lst July, and 
complete Sets may then be had of all Booksellers. Price 
6/. bound in cloth. 
WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, 45, George Street, 
__ Edinburgh, and 37, Paternoster Row, London, 


THE ART-JOURNAL for Aveust, No. 122, 
Contains three Illustrations, engraved on Steel ;— 
“Salvator Rosa,” after D. Maclise, R.A. (lent by the 
Earl of Chesterfield); the “ Fisherman’s Wife,” after 
P. F. Poole, A.R.A. (lent by W. Sharp, Esq. of Birming- 
ham) ; and the “Cherry-seller,” after W. Collins, R.A. 
(lent by the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart); with numer- 
ous papers, both illustrated and otherwise, of interest to 
the artist, the amateur, and the public. 
_Cuapman and Hatt, 186, Strand. 


Ww sOR.« BENTLEY 
WILL PUBLISH IMMEDIATELY 
THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





1. 
A NEW WORK OF CERVANTES. 
With a Portrait of Chateaubriand and Sir Edward Bul- 
wer Lytton, Bart.; and with an ona age! by Leech. 
The AvGust NUMBER, price 2. 
ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
Will Contain : 
EL BUSCAPIE. 
The long-lost Work of Cervantes, recently discovered in 
Manuscript, at Cadiz. 
(Translated from the Spanish, with Notes.) 
A most Unfeeling and Cowardly Assault. By Horace 
Mayhew. With an Illustration by Leech. 
Fifine and her Ménage. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
Temper. By Mrs. Ward, Author of “ Five Years in 
Kafirland.” 
The Republican Newspapers of France. By the “ Fla- 
neur in Paria” 
The Battle of Chalgrave Field ; the Wound and Death 
of Hampden. By W. White Cooper. 
The Cellini Cup. By Samuel James Arnold. 
Chair-Talk ; or Studies from Still Life. By a Mute. 
Biographical Sketch of Chateaubriand. With a Por- 


WAYSIDE PICTURES 
Through France, Belgium, and Germany. 

Street Views in Paris, from my Window during the 
late Insurrection. By I. K. Marvel. 

A Gossip about Oliver Goldsmith. 

Love's Bower. By Alfred Crowquill. 

The Tree of Liberty. 

Chinese Legend—Weep-weep to Sam-Sing. By T. H. 
Sealy, Author of ** The Porcelain Tower ; or Chinese 
Legends.” With a Memoir of the Author. 

Archduke Stephen, Palatine of Hungary. 

HOW I GOT AWAY FROM PARIS, 
After the late Rebellion in June. 
By ALBERT Smita, 
(On Monday.) 


I. 

Under sanction of the Colonial Office and the Admi- 
ralty, and Dedicated, by permission, to his Royal 
Highness Prince Albert. 

In 2 vols. demy 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 
ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
Sent by her Majesty's Government to 
THE RIVER NIGER, IN THE YEAR 1841, 
Under the Command of Captain Henny Dunpas 
TROTTER, R.N. 

By Captain WitttaM ALLEN, R.N. F.R.S. &c. late Com- 
mander of H.M.S. Wilberforce; and T. RK. H. Taom- 
son, M.D. Surgeon R.N. one of the Officers of the 
Expedition. (Now ready ) 


1. 
NEW WORK FY THE _— See SIDNEY. 
In 3 vols. pos! 
ADNESS AND ‘GLADNESS. 
By the Hon, ADELA SIDNEY, 
Author of “ Home and its Influence.” 
(This day is published.) 

Iv. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits of Pope Pius IX. 
the Emperor Leopold, ana Manzoni, 
TALY in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
and its Past Condition. 
By James Wuiresipe, A.M. M.R.I.A. 
One of her Majesty’s Counsel. 
(Now ready.) 
v. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. Second Edition of 
AROLD, the Last of the Saxon Kings ; 
An Historical Romance. By Sir Epwarp BuLwer 
LytrTon, Bart. Author of “ Rienzi,” “‘ The Last Days of 
Pompeii,” &c. (Now ready.) 
VI. 
In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, and numerous 
other Illustrations, 


HISTORY OF THE JESUITS; FROM 
THE FOUNDATION OF THEIR SOCIETY. 
y ANDBEW Sretnmetz, Author of “ The Novitiate,” 
“ The Jesuit in the Family.” 
(Now ready.) 
vil. 

asmall volume. 
HE TEXT- BOOK OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION : Magna Carta, the Petition of Right, and the 
Bill of Rights ; with Historical Comments and Remarks 

on the present Political Emergencies. 

By E. 8. Creasy, M.A. Barrister-at-law, 
Professor of History in University College, London, 
and late Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. 
RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 





NEW WORKS. 





The VOYAGE and SHIPWRECK of 
ST. PAUL. By James Smirn, Esq. of Jordanhill, F.R.S. 
8vo. Charts, Views, Wood-cuts, I 4s. 


HOME AMONG STRANGERS; a 


Tale. By Manta Hutcuins CaLicort. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 
9s. 


mt. 


The CLOSING SCENE. By the Au- 
thor of “ The Bishop’s Daughter,” &c. F'cap. 8vo. 6s- 

“So faithfully are the portraits drawn, and by so 
masterly a hand, that they cannot fail to arrest atten- 
tion.”— Sun, 

Iv. 
Madame DE MALGUET; a Tale of 
1820. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

“One of the most fascinating productions of the day. 
The story is well told; the incidents grouped together 
with the skill of a painter and the hand of a master.”— 
Observer. 

v. 


SOUTHEY’S “DOCTOR, &c.” Com- 


plete in One Volume. Edited by the Rev. J. W. WaR- 
TER. Square crown 8vo. Portrait, Vignette, Bust, 21s. 


vi. 


The WISDOM of the RAMBLER, 
IDLER, and ADVENTURER: 110 Essays. Fp. 8vo. 7s. 

“We dismiss the excellent little volume with an ex- 
pression of hearty thanks to its editor.”—2raminer. 


vil. 


Captain DE LA GRAVIERE’S 
SKETCHES of the LAST NAV AL WAR. Translated 
by the Hon. Capt. PLUNKETT, R.N. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

“A desirable, interesting, and intelligent addition to 
the histories of the last naval war.”—Morning Advertiser. 


vur. 
Dr. TRAVERS TWISS’S Work on the 
SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN QUESTION. 8vo. 6s. fd. 
“The subject is fully considered, presented in an 
orderly arrang t, and | lied with judicial temper 
and fairness.” —Spectator. 





1x. 


ADOLPH ERMAN’S’ TRAVELS 
THROUGH SIBERIA. Translated and Edited by W.- 
D. Coorey, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 31s. 6d- 


x. 
The HISTORY of the CHURCH of 
SCOTLAND, from the Reformation to the Present Time. 
By THoMAS STEPHEN, 4 vols. 8vo. with 24 Portraits, 32s. 


xI. 
Mr. T. H. PASLEY’S Work on the 
PHYSIOLOGY of MESMERISM and the PH.:RNOME- 
NON of CLAIRVOYANCE, 8vo. 4s. 


xi. 
Mr. RICHARD HILEY’S (of the 


Leeds Collegiate School) CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, 18mo. Is. 


XUt. 
The Rev. JOHN HU 
Principal of the Training College, 
BOOK of ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 


NTER’S (Vice- 
Battersea) TEXT- 
l2mo. 28. 6d- 

xIv. 


The Rev. J. T. WHITE'S (of Christ’s 
Hospital) SCHOOL EDITION of XENOPTION’S ANA- 
BASIS of CYRUS: with English Notes. 12mo. 7s. 6d 


xv. 
EDINBURGH 
8ro. 6s. 


The 
No. CLXXVIL. 


REVIEW, 





Nearly ready. 
xvi. 
Mr. MAUNDER'’S TREASURY of 


NATURAL HISTORY. Feap.8vo. uniform with the Au- 
thor’s other four Treasuries; with 900 Wood Engravings. 


XVII. 


HARDING and APPLETON’S 
EPITOME of UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the Earli- 
est Period to the Revolutions of 1848. cap. 8vo. 


XVIII. 

Mrs. SLATER'S CHRONOLOGI- 
CAL CHART. New Edition, corrected to correspond 
with the New Edition of the “ Sententia Chronologica.” 

XIX, 

Mr. ANTHONY RICH’S ILLUS- 
TRATED COMPANION to the LATIN DICTIONARY. 
With 2,000 Wood Engravings from the Antique. ost 8ro. 


Xx. 

The BUSINESS of LIFE. By 
CATHERINE Stnciatr, Author of “ The Journey of Life,” 
&c. 2 vols. fcap. 8vo- (Va Friday next. 





London: Longman, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMANS. 








HE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 15, price 6s. will be published on Ist of August. 
CONTENTS : 
1. Forster's Life of Goldsmith. 
2. The History of the Hebrew Monarchy. 
3. Stoughton’s Spiritual Heroes. 
4. Chemistry, Agriculture, and Physiology. 
5. Warburton’s Rollo and his Race. 
6. Vilmar’s German Literature. 
. Modern Jesuits. 
. Sterling’s Life and Writings. 
. Tractarian Novels. 
10. Revolutions and Religion. 
11. Criticisms on Books, Fine Arts, &c. &ce. 
London: Jackson and Watrorp, 18, St. Paul's 
Churehyard; and Simpkins, MaksHALt, and Co. Sta. 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


cee 


MuUE LAW REVIEW, for Aveust. 
No. 16. Price 5s. CONTAINS : 
. The Public Meeting of the Law Amendment So- 


ciety. 

. Now and Then. 

Law Literature. 

The Law of Price and Booty of War. 

The Fee System. 

Law Amendment Reports in Divorce and Evi- 
dence of Parties. 

The Cloture Remedy. 

Trustees Relief Act. 

Law Lectures. 

10. Consolidation of Law and Equity Courts in New 

York. 

. The Metropolitan and Provincial Association. 

French Republic—Democratic Legislation. Post- 
script contains: State of Copyhold Enfran- 
chisement Bill, and other Measures in the House 
of Lords, &c 

STEVENS and Nor‘ron, Bell Yard, Lincoln's Inn, and 

194, Fleet Street. 


SP2N Svan = 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
NHE PROSPECTIVE REVIEW; 
a Quarterly Journal of Theology and Literature. 
No. XV. <Aveust 1848. 
“ Respice, Aspice, Prospice.”—StT. BERNARD. 
CONTENTS : 
. The Currency Question. 
. Creasy’s Eton College. 
. Socialist and Communist Theories. 
. William Ellery Channing. 
. Scripture Doctrine of the Spirit. 
London : Joun CuarpMan, 142, Strand. 


This day is published, price 2s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 
UBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE for 
Aveust 1818. CONTENTS : 
. The Angel of Toil. By D. F. M‘Carthy. 
. China and the Chinese. 
. The Knightlye Tale of Sir Gay of Normandye. 
By the late William Motherwell. 
. A Few Words on Poems, Poetry, and Poets. 
. The Last Tenant. 
6. What has Religion to do with Politics ? 
. The Repeal of the Union in Brittany. 
. Stray Hints toa Tourist set down at Grand Cairo. 
9. The Gap of Barnesmore. 
10. The late Rev. William Archer Butler. 
It. The Condition of Ireland. 
Dublin: James M*GLasuan, 21, D’Olier Street. W.S. 
Orr and Co. 147, Strand, London. Sold by all Booksel- 
lers at home and abroad. 
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“ste MAGAZINE, 
for AuGusT, price 2s. 6d., or by post, 3s. 


CONTAINS : 
1. Weld’s History of the | 8. The Three Guides. By 
Royal Society. Acton Bell. 
2. Republican Litera- | 9. Yeast; orthe Thoughts, 
ture. Sayings, and Doings 
3. Religious Stories. of Lancelot Smith, 
4. The Arab Chief. A Gentleman, Part II. 
Ballad. 10. The Army and the 
5. The Autobiography of a People. 
Young French Widow. | 11. Loch Vennachar. An 
(Concluded.) Idyllic Reminiscence 
6. The Naturalist in Nor- of the Highlands. 
way. Part Il. 12. The Lyric Drama of 
7. Leaves from the Life of 1848. 
a Princess. 13. Current Ilistory. 





London : Joun W. Parker, West Strand. 


NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 
and Naval and Military Journal, for Aveust 1848. 
Contents: The Battle of Paris, or the Insurrection 
of the 23d, 24th, and 26th June 1848. From the Testi- 
mony of Eye-Witnesses—Lamarche’s Algeria; its In- 
fluence on the Destinies of France and of Europe. By 
Tristram—Recent Revolutions Considered in a Military 
Point of View. By Colonel Wilkie—The African Cruizer : 
Leaving Home, A Life on the Ocean Wave, the Burn- 
ing Ship—Alison’s History of Europe during the French 
Revolution—Professional Hardships, Ideal and Real—A 
True Tale of the Rebellion of Forty-five—Shots from an 
Old Six-Pounder. Ly Portfire. No,9—A Chapter upon 
Anchors (Illustrated) —Corporal Panishment—Periis of 
the Past—A Tale of the Old Guards—Reminiscences of 
a Subaltern—Military System and the European Troops 
of the East India Company—lIrregulay Horse. By Ma- 
jor Jacob—Stations of the Army and Navy ; Promotions 
and Appointments ; with all the Professional News of the 
Month. 
H. Herst, Publisher, King William Street, Strand. 


YHARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE, 

Edited by Frank Fatrtecu. The Aveust Part 

contains two fine Engravings on Stecl, and the following 
among other articles of general interest — 
Yere Batan Serai. By Miss Pardoe. 

The Bride’s Tragedy. 
Harry Sumner’s Revenge. 
La Camerara Mayor. By Sirs. 


Ihy Polydore. 
Acton Tindal. 





A Visit to the Camp of the Chippewa Indians. By 
Mrs. Trail. 

Extracts from the Diary of an Oxford Man. 

Reviews of * The Kellys and O'Kelly’s.” 

—— “ Tlius Pamphilius and Ambrosi: c c. 


Artur HALL and Co, 25, Pate rnoste r Row. 


London : 


ap Printed by Joseru Crayton, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Vrinter, at the office of Rosert 
Patmer and Joseru Cuayron, No. 10, Crane Court, in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London ; 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Cravron, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
Qounty of Middlesex.—Sarvavar, 29th Jovy 1848. 


